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« There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a double  nature  of  good  : 
“ the  one,  as  every  thing  is  a total  or  substantive  in  itself; 
« the  other,  as  it  is  a part  or  member  of  a greater  body ; 
“ whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater  and  the  worthier, 
“ because  it  tendeth  to  the  conservation  of  a more  general 
“ form.  Therefore  we  see  the  iron  in  particular  sympathy 
“ moveth  to  the  loadstone ; but  yet  if  it  exceed  a certain 
« quantity,  it  forsaketh  the  affection  to  the  loadstone,  and 
“ like  a good  patriot  moveth  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  re- 
ii  gion  and  country  of  massy  bodies.  1 his  double  nature  of 
“ good,  and  the  comparative  thereof,  is  much  more  engraven 
“ Upon  man,  if  he  degenerate  not ; unto  whom  the  conser- 
“ vation  of  duty  to  the  public  ought  to  be  much  more  precious 
“ than  the  conservation  of  life  and  being : according  to  that 
“ memorable  speech  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  when  being  in 
“ commission  of  purveyance  for  a famine  at  Rome,  and 
“ being  dissuaded  with  great  vehemency  and  instance  by  his 
“ friends  about  him,  that  he  should  not  hazard  himself  to  sea 
“ in  an  extremity  of  weather,  he  said  only  to  them,  ‘ Ne- 
cesse  est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivam.  But  it  may  be  truly 
“ affirmed  that  there  was  never  any  philosophy,  religion,  or 
tl  other  discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and  highly  exalt  the 
“ good  which  is  communicative,  and  depress  the  good  which 
« is  private  and  particular,  as  the  Holy  Faith ; well  declaring, 
“ that  it  was  the  same  God  that  gave  the  Christian  law  to 
“ men,  who  gave  those  laws  of  nature  to  inanimate  crea- 
“ tures  that  we  spoke  of  before.” 

Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning. 

u And  well  may  masters  consider  how  easie  a transposition 
“ it  had  been  for  God,  to  have  made  him  to  mount  into  the 
“ saddle  that  holds  the  stirrup ; and  him  to  sit  down  at  the 
“ table,  who  stands  by  with  a trencher.” 

Fuller’s  Holy  State. 
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TO  HENRY  TAYLOR,  ESQ. 


My  dear  Taylor, 

I have  great  pleasure  in  dedicating 
this  book  to  you,  as  I know  of  no  one  who, 
both  in  his  life  and  writings,  has  shown  a 
more  profound  and  delicate  care  for  the 
duties  of  the  Employer  to  the  Employed. 
Pardon  me,  if  following  the  practice  of  the 
world,  I see  the  author  in  his  hero,  and  think 
I hear  you  speaking,  when  Van  Artevelde 
exclaims — 

“ A serviceable,  faithful,  thoughtful  friend, 

Is  old  Van  Ryk,'  and  of  a humble  nature, 

And  yet  with  faculties  and  gifts  of  sense, 

Which  place  him  justly  on  no  lowly  level — 

Why  should  I say  a lowlier  than  my  own, 
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Or  otherwise  than  as  an  equal  use  him  ! 

That  with  familiarity  respect 

Doth  slacken,  is  a word  of  common  use. 

I never  found  it  so.” 

I have  had  some  peculiat  advantages  in 
writing  upon  this  subject.  I should  have 
been  unobservant  indeed,  if,  with  such  mas- 
ters as  I have  served  under,  I had  not  learnt 
something,  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  a great 
employer  of  labour,  from  witnessing  their 
ever-flowing  courtesy;  their  care  for  those 
who  came  within  their  sphere ; their  anxiety, 
as  the  heads  of  departments,  to  recognize 
every  exertion  on  the  part  of  their  subordi- 
nates; and  their  ready  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  the  friendless,  a sympathy  which 
the  vexations  and  harassments  of  office,  and 
all  those  things  that  tend  to  turn  a man’s 
thoughts  in  upon  himself,  could  never  sub- 
due. 

But,  happily,  it  is  not  only  amongst  the  high 
in  office  that  such  examples  are  to  be  found. 
The  spirit,  and  even  some  qf  the  very  modes 
of  benevolent  exertion  which  I have  endea- 
voured to  recommend,  have  already  been 
carried  into  practice,  and  1 trust  may  be 
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frequently  seen,  in  the  conduct  towards  their 
dependents,  both  of  manufacturers  and  landed 
proprietors. 

I must  also  say  how  much  I owe  to  the  ex- 
cellent Reports  which  of  late  years  have  been 
presented  to  Parliament  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  reports  are  not 
better  known.  I have  made  frequent  use  of 
them,  and  hope  that  the  quotations  I have 
given  may  induce  my  readers  to  turn  to  the 
original  sources. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  generally,  it 
appears  to  me  that  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  an  employer  is  every  day  becoming  more 
important.  The  tendency  of  modern  society 
is  to  draw  the  family  circle  within  narrower 
and  narrower  limits.  Those  amusements 
which  used  to  be  shared  by  all  classes  are 
becoming  less  frequent:  the  great  lord  has 
put  away  his  crowd  of  retainers : the  farmer, 
in  most  cases,  does  not  live  with  his  labouring 
men  : and  the  master  has  less  sympathy  and 
social  intercourse  with  his  domestics.  If  this 
be  so,  if  the  family  circle  is  thus  becoming 
narrower,  the  conduct  of  those  in  domestic 
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authority,  having  a more  intense  influence, 
has  the  more  need  of  being  regulated  by  the 
highest  sense  of  duty  : and,  with  respect  to 
society  in  general,  if  the  old  bonds  are 
loosened,  other  ties  must  be  fostered  in  their 
place. 

You  will  not  be  likely  to  mistake  my  mean- 
ing, and  to  suppose  that  I look  back  with 
any  fond  regret  at  the  departure  of  the  feudal 
system,  or  that  I should  wish  to  bring  the 
present  generation  under  its  influence.  Man- 
kind does  not  so  retrace  its  steps.  But  still, 
though  the  course  of  our  race  is  onwards, 
the  nature  of  man  does  not  change.  There 
is  the  same  need  for  protection  and  counte- 
nance on  the  one  side,  and  for  reverence 
and  attachment  on  the  other,  that  there  ever 
has  been ; and  the  fact  that  society  is  in  many 
respects  more  disconnected  than  it  used  to 
be,  renders  it  the  more  necessary  to  cultivate 
in  the  most  watchful  manner  every  mode  of 
strengthening  the  social  intercourse  between 
rich  and  poor,  between  master  and  servant, 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
in  whatever  rank  they  may  be. 

I am  afraid  it  may  be  said  with  justice, 
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that  both  this  letter  and  the  following  Essay 
are  “ sermoni  propiora,”  according  to  Charles 
Lamb’s  translation,  “ properer  for  a sermon 
but  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  long  on  any  such 
subject  as  the  one  which  I have  chosen,  with- 
out having  to  appeal  to  the  best  motives  of 
human  endeavour ; and  the  shortest  way  even 
to  the  good  which  is  of  a purely  physical 
character  lies  often,  1 believe,  through  the 
highest  moral  considerations. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Taylor, 

Most  truly  yours, 
The  Author. 


London,  July  1,  1 8-14 . 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  LABOUK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Masters  and  Men. 

IT  is  a thing  so  common,  as  almost  to  be 
ridiculous,  for  a man  to  express  self-dis- 
trust at  the  commencement  of  any  attempt 
in  speech  or  writing.  And  yet,  trite  as  this 
mode  of  beginning  is,  its  appropriateness 
makes  each  one  use  it  as  heartily  as  if  it  were 
new  and  true  for  him,  though  it  might  have 
been  a common-place  for  others.  When  he 
glances  hurriedly  across  the  wide  extent  of 
his  subject,  when  he  feels  how  inadequate  his 
expression  will  be  even  to  his  conception, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  has  a yearning  desire 
to  bring  his  audience  into  the  same  mind  with 
himself,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  begins  with  a 
few,  hesitating,  oft  repeated,  words  about  his 
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own  insufficiency  compared  with  the  greatness 
of  his  subject. 

Happily,  I have  not  occasion  to  dwell 
much  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
which  I am  anxious  to  engage  attention.  For 
a long  time  it  has  been  gradually  emerging 
from  the  darkness  in  which  it  had  been  left. 
The  claims  of  labour  and  the  rights  of  the 
humble  and  the  poor  have  necessarily  gained 
more  of  the  attention  of  mankind,  as  Christi- 
anity has  developed  itself.  That  power  was 
sure,  in  its  gradual  encroachments  upon  the 
evil  nature  of  man,  to  make  its  voice  heard 
in  this  matter.  It  is  a voice  which  may  come 
out  of  strange  bodies,  such  as  systems  of 
ethics,  or  of  politics;  but  men  may  call  it 
what  they  please,  it  goes  on  doing  its  ap- 
pointed work,  “ conquering  and  to  conquer.” 

Persons  of  a thoughtful  mind  seeing  closely 
the  falsehood,  the  folly,  and  the  arrogance, 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  are  apt,  occa- 
sionally, to  have  a great  contempt  for  it : 
and  I doubt  not  that  many  a man  looks  upon 
the  present  time  as  one  of  feebleness  and 
degeneracy.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  an 
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increased  solicitude  for  the  claims  of  labour, 
which  of  itself  is  a thing  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise, and  more  to  be  rejoiced  over  than  all 
the  mechanical  triumphs  which  both  those 
who  would  magnify,  and  those  who  would 
depreciate,  the  present  age,  would  be  apt  to 
point  to  as  containing  its  especial  significance 
ajud  merit. 

But  what  do  all  these  mechanical  triumphs 
come  to  ? It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  learned 
to  move  with  double  or  treble  the  velocity  of 
your  immediate  predecessors : it  is  in  vain 
that  you  can  show  new  modes  of  luxury,  or 
new  resources  in  art.  The  inquiring  histo- 
rian will  give  these  things  their  weight,  but 
will,  nevertheless,  persevere  in  asking  how' 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  wrere  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  taught:  and  whether  the  im- 
provement in  their  condition  corresponded  at 
all  with  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  What  a sorry 
answer  any  one,  replying  for  this  age,  would 
have  to  give  him.  Nor  would  it  be  enough, 
indeed,  if  we  could  make  a satisfactory  reply 
to  his  questions  about  the  physical  state  of 
the  people.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
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that  the  different  orders  of  society  were  bound 
together  by  links  of  gratitude  and  regard : 
that  they  were  not  like  layers  of  various 
coloured  sand,  but  that  they  formed  one  solid 
whole  of  masonry,  each  part  having  its  rela- 
tion of  use  and  beauty  to  all  the  others. 

Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the  matter,  we 
have  not  much  to  say  for  ourselves,  unless  it 
be  in  that  dawning  of  good  intentions  which  I 
have  alluded  to  before.  There  is  to  be  found 
in  our  metropolis,  in  our  great  towns,  and 
even  in  our  rural  districts,  an  extent  of 
squalid  misery  such  as  we  are  almost  afraid 
to  give  heed  to,  and  which  we  are  glad  to 
forget  as  soon  as  we  have  read  or  heard  of 
it.  It  may  be  that  our  ancestors  endured, 
it  may  be  that  many  savage  tribes  still  endure, 
far  more  privation  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sufferings  of  our  lowest  class.  But  the  mind 
refuses  to  consider  the  two  states  as  analo- 
gous, and  insists  upon  thinking  that  the  state 
of  physical  and  moral  degradation  often  found 
amongst  our  working  classes,  with  the  ara- 
besque of  splendour  and  luxury  which  sur- 
rounds it,  is  a more  shocking  thing  to  con- 
template than  a pressing  scarcity  of  provisions 
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endured  by  a wandering  horde  of  savage 
men  sunk  in  equal  barbarism.  But  when 
we  follow  men  home,  who  have  been  coope- 
rating with  other  civilized  men  in  continuous 
labour  throughout  the  livelong  day,  we  should 
not,  without  experience,  expect  to  find  their 
homes  dreary,  comfortless,  deformed  with 
filth,  such  homes  as  poverty  alone  could  not 
make.  Still  less,  when  we  gaze  upon  some 
pleasant  looking  village,  fair  enough  in  out- 
ward seeming  for  poets’  songs  to  celebrate, 
should  wre  expect  to  find  scarcity  of  fuel, 
scantiness  of  food,  prevalence  of  fever,  the 
healthy  huddled  together  with  the  sick,  de- 
cency outraged,  and  self-respect  all  gone. 
And  yet  such  sights,  both  in  tow  n and  country, 
if  not  of  habitual  occurrence,  are  at  any  rate 
sadly  too  numerous  for  us  to  pass  them  by 
as  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

Is  this  then  the  inevitable  nature  of  things  ? 
Has  the  boasted  civilization  of  the  world  led 
only  to  this?  Do  we  master  the  powders  of 
nature  only  to  let  forth  a new  and  fierce  tor- 
rent of  social  miseries  upon  us?  Let  not 
such  thoughts  be  ours.  Pagans,  the  slaves 
of  destiny,  might  well  have  held  them.  But 
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we  cannot  doubt  that  the  conditions  of  labour, 
under  which  man  holds  the  earth,  express  the 
mercy  and  the  goodness,  no  less  than  the 
judgment,  of  God. 

Many  benevolent  persons  feel,  doubtless, 
very  sensitively  for  the  sad  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  are  anxiously  looking 
about  for  remedies  to  meet  it.  I would  not 
speak  slightingly  of  any  attempt  in  that  di- 
rection. There  are  problems  in  political 
economy,  in  government,  and,  perhaps,  even 
in  the  adaptation  of  machinery,  which  may 
be  worked  out  with  signal  service  to  the 
great  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  however,  to  dwell  upon  such 
topics.  My  object  is  to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  the  means  that  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  every  body’s  power.  Many  a 
man,  who  is  looking  about  for  some  specific, 
has  in  his  hands  the  immediate  means  of  doing 
great  good,  which  he  would  be  ready  enough 
to  employ,  if  he  had  but  imagination  to  per- 
ceive that  he  possessed  them.  My  endeavour 
then  will  simply  be  to  show  what  can  be 
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clone  by  the  employers  of  labour  in  their 
individual  and  private  capacity. 

What  an  important  relation  is  that  of  Mas- 
ter and  Man  ! How  it  pervades  the  world ; 
ascending  from  the  lowest  gradation  of  planter 
and  slave  through  the  states  of  master  and 
servant,  landlord  and  labourer,  manufacturer 
and  artisan,  till  it  comes  to  the  higher  degrees 
of  rule  which  one  cultivated  man  has  to  ex- 
ercise over  another  in  the  performance  of  the 
greatest  functions.  See,  throughout,  what 
difficulties  and  temptations  encumber  this 
relation.  How  boundless  is  the  field  of 
thought  which  it  opens  to  us,  how  infinite  the 
duties  which  it  contains,  how  complete  an 
exercise  it  is  for  the  whole  faculties  of  man. 
Observe  what  wretchedness  is  caused  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  this  relation  in  domestic 
matters.  See  the  selfish  carelessness  about 
the  happiness  of  those  around  them  of  men 
not  ill-intentioned,  nor  unkind,  perhaps,  in 
their  dealings  with  the  world  in  general,  but 
lamentably  unfit  for  the  management  of  a 
home.  Then  observe  the  effects  of  similar 
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mismanagement  in  dealing  with  a country. 
Look  at  the  listless  loiterers  about  an  Irish 
town : you  would  naturally  say  to  yourself, 
“ Surely  this  people  have  done  all  that  there 
can  be  for  them  to  do.”  You  walk  out  of 
the  town,  and  find  the  adjacent  fields  as 
listless-looking,  and  neglected,  as  the  men 
themselves.  Think  what  a want  there  must 
be  of  masters  of  labour,  that  those  hands 
and  these  weeds  are  not  brought  into  closer 
contact. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  distressed  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  is  owing  to  tem- 
porary causes,  and  that  good  times,  by  which 
is  meant  good  wages,  would  remove  a large 
part  of  the  evil.  I confess  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  a good  harvest  or  two,  or  ready 
customers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  the  home  demand  that  may  arise  from 
exhausted  stocks,  or  any  other  cause  of  that 
nature  which  is  simply  to  end  in  better  wages, 
would  of  itself  do  all,  or  even  any  considera- 
ble part,  of  what  we  should  desire.  I do  not, 
for  a moment,  mean  to  depreciate  the  good 
effects  that  would  flow  from  an  increase  of 
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employment  and  better  wages.  But  still  I 
imagine  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which, 
if  you  were,  in  ordinary  times,  to  double  the 
amount  of  wages,  a very  inadequate  propor- 
tion of  good  would  follow.  You  have  to  teach 
these  poor  people  how  to  spend  money : you 
have  to  give  them  the  opportunities  of  doing 
so  to  advantage : you  have  to  provide  a sys- 
tem of  education  which  shall  not  vary  with 
every  fluctuation  of  trade  : and  to  adopt  such 
methods  of  working  as  shall  make  the  least 
possible  disturbance  of  domestic  ties.  No 
sudden  influx  of  money  will  do  all  these 
things.  In  fact,  whatever  part  of  this  sub- 
ject one  takes  up,  one  is  perpetually  brought 
back  to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  an  earnest  and  practical  applica- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  employing  class,  of 
thought  and  labour  for  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  they  employ. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  I have 
spoken  of  the  distress  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation in  exaggerated  terms.  Let  them  only- 
read  the  details  of  it  in  the  Report  of  1842, 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  labouring 
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population,  or  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  on 
the  condition  of  the  children  and  young  per- 
sons employed  in  mines  and  manufactures. 
I scarcely  know  what  extracts  to  give  of  these 
direful  reports,  that  may  briefly  convey  the 
state  of  things  to  those  who  have  not  studied 
the  subject.  Shall  I tell  them  of  children 
ignorant  who  Jesus  Christ  was;  or  of  others 
who  know  no  more  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
than  the  first  words,  “ Our  Father:”  and 
whose  nightly  prayers  begin  and  end  with 
those  two  words  ? Shall  I tell  them  of  great 
towns  in  which  one  half  at  least  of  the  juve- 
nile population  is  growing  up  without  educa- 
tion of  any  kind  whatever  ? Shall  I show  that 
working  people  are  often  permitted  to  pass 
their  labour  time,  the  half  of  their  lives,  in 
mines,  workshops,  and  manufactories,  where 
an  atmosphere  of  a deleterious  kind  prevails  : 
and  this,  too,  not  from  any  invincible  evil  in 
the  nature  of  the  employment,  but  from  a 
careless  or  penurious  neglect  on  the  part  of 
their  employers  ? Shall  I go  into  a length- 
ened description  of  the  habitations  of  the 
poor  which  will  show  that  they  are  often 
worse  housed  than  beasts  of  burden?  Or 
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need  I depict  at  large  the  dark  stream  of 
profligacy  which  overflows  and  burns  into 
those  parts  of  the  land  where  such  Want  and 
Ignorance  prevail  ? 

How  many  of  these  evils  might  have  been 
mitigated,  if  not  fully  removed,  had  each 
generation  of  masters  done  but  a small  part 
of  its  duty  in  the  way  of  amelioration.  But 
it  was  not  of  such  things  that  they  were 
thinking.  The  thoughtless  cruelty  in  the 
world  almost  outweighs  the  rest. 

“ Why  vex  me  with  these  things?”  exclaims 
the  general  reader.  “ Have  we  not  enough 
“ of  dismal  stories  ? It  oppresses  us  to  hear 
“ them.  Let  us  hope  that  something  will 
“ occur  to  prevent  such  things  in  future. 
“ But  I am  not  a redresser  of  grievances. 
“ Let  those  who  live  by  the  manufacturing 
“ system  cure  the  evils  incident  to  it.  Oh 
“ that  there  had  never  been  such  a thing  as 
“ a manufacturing  system!”  With  thoughts 
vague,  recriminatory,  and  despondent,  as  the 
foregoing,  does  many  a man  push  from  him 
all  consideration  on  the  subject.  It  is  so 
easy  to  despair : and  the  largeness  of  a ca- 
lamity is  so  ready  a shelter  for  those  who 
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have  not  heart  enough  to  adventure  any  op- 
position to  it. 

Thus,  by  dwelling  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  we  long  to  lessen,  we  are  frightened 
and  soothed  into  letting  our  benevolent  wishes 
remain  as  wishes  only.  But  surely  a man 
may  find  a sphere  small  enough,  as  well  as 
large  enough,  for  him  to  act  in.  In  all  other 
pursuits,  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  number 
and  extent  of  our  objects,  in  order  to  give 
full  effect  to  our  endeavours : and  so  it  should 
be  with  benevolence.  The  foolish  sluggard 
stares  hopelessly  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
forest,  and  thinks  that  it  can  never  be  re- 
claimed. The  wiser  man,  the  labourer,  begins 
at  his  corner  of  the  wood,  and  makes  out  a 
task  for  himself  for  each  day.  Let  not  our 
imaginations  be  employed  on  one  side  only. 
Think,  that  large  as  may  appear  the  work  to 
be  done — so  too  the  result  of  any  endeavour, 
however  small  in  itself,  may  be  of  infinite 
extent  in  the  future.  Nothing  is  lost. 

And  why  should  we  despair?  A great 
nation  is  never  in  extreme  peril  until  it  has 
lost  its  hopeful  spirit.  If,  at  this  moment,  a 
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foreign  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  invading 
us,  how  strenuous  we  should  be  : what  moral 
energy  would  instantly  pervade  us.  Faster 
than  the  beacon  lights  coidd  give  the  intelli- 
gence from  headland  to  headland ; from  city 
to  city  would  spread  the  national  enthusiasm 
of  a people  that  would  never  admit  the 
thought  of  being  conquered.  Trust  me,  these 
domestic  evils  are  foes  not  less  worthy  of  our 
attention  than  any  foreign  invaders.  It  seems 
to  me,  I must  confess,  a thing  far  more  to  be 
dreaded,  that  any  considerable  part  of  our 
population  should  be  growing  up  in  a state 
of  absolute  ignorance,  than  would  be  the 
danger,  not  new  to  us,  of  the  combined  hos- 
tility of  the  civilized  world.  Our  trials,  as  a 
nation,  like  our  individual  ones,  are  perpe- 
tually varied  as  the  world  progresses. 

“ The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways.” 

We  have  not  the  same  evils  to  contend  with 
as  our  ancestors  had ; but  we  need  the  same 
stoutness  of  heart  that  bore  them  through 
the  contest.  The  sudden  growth  of  things, 
excellent  in  themselves,  entangles  the  feet  of 
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that  generation  amongst  whom  they  spring 
up.  There  may  be  something,  too,  in  the 
progress  of  human  affairs  like  the  coming  in 
of  the  tide,  which,  for  each  succeeding  wave, 
often  seems  as  much  of  a retreat  as  an  ad- 
vance : but  still  the  tide  comes  on. 

The  settled  state  of  things  attendant  upon 
peace,  and  an  unquestioned  dynasty,  is  good, 
as  it  enables  men  to  look  more  to  civil  affairs ; 
but  it  has,  perhaps,  a drawback  in  a certain 
apathy  which  is  wont  to  accompany  it.  The 
ordinary  arrangements  of  social  life,  for  a 
long  time  uninterrupted  by  any  large  cala- 
mity, appear  to  become  hardened  into  cer- 
tainties. A similar  course  of  argument  would, 
on  a large  scale,  apply  not  only  to  this 
country,  but  to  the  world  in  general.  Secu- 
rity is  the  chief  end  of  civilization,  and  as  it 
progresses,  the  fortunes  of  individuals  are, 
upon  the  whole,  made  less  liable  to  derange- 
ment. This  very  security  may  tend  to  make 
men  careless  of  the  welfare  of  others,  and,  as 
Bacon  would  express  it,  may  be  noted  as  an 
impediment  to  benevolence.  I have  often 
thought,  whether  in  former  times,  when  men 
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looked  to  those  immediately  around  them 
as  their  body  guard  against  sudden  and  vio- 
lent attacks,  they  ventured  to  show  as  much 
ill-temper  to  those  they  lived  with  as  you 
sometimes  see  them  do  now,  when  assistance 
of  all  kinds  is  a purchasable  commodity. 
Considerations  of  this  nature  are  particularly 
applicable  when  addressed  to  persons  living 
in  a great  capital  like  London.  All  things 
that  concern  the  nation,  its  joys,  its  sorrows, 
and  its  successes,  are  transacted  in  this  me- 
tropolis ; or,  as  one  might  more  properly 
say,  are  represented  in  transactions  in  this 
metropolis.  But  still  this  often  happens  in 
such  a manner  as  would  he  imperceptible 
even  to  people  of  vast  experience  and  obser- 
vation. The  countless  impulses  which  travel 
up  from  various  directions  to  this  absorbing 
centre  sometimes  neutralize  each  other,  and 
leave  a comparative  calm  ; or  they  create  so 
complex  an  agitation,  that  it  may  be  next  to 
impossible  for  us  to  discern  and  estimate  the 
component  forces.  Hence  the  metropolis 
may  not  at  times  be  sufficiently  susceptible 
in  the  case  either  of  manufacturing  or  agri- 
cultural distress,  or  of  any  colonial  pertur- 
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bation.  This  metropolitan  insensibility  has 
some  great  advantages,  but  it  is  well  for  us 
to  observe  the  corresponding  evil,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be,  to  guard  our  own  hearts  from 
being  rendered  apathetic  by  its  influence. 

I do  not  seek  to  terrify  any  one  into  a 
care  for  the  labouring  classes,  by  representing 
the  danger  to  society  of  neglecting  them.  It 
is  certainly  a fearful  thing  to  think  of  large 
masses  of  men  being  in  that  state  of  want 
and  misery  which  leaves  them  nothing  to 
hazard ; and  who  are  likely  to  be  without 
the  slightest  reverence  or  love  for  the  insti- 
tutions around  them.  Still  it  is  not  to  any 
fear,  grounded  on  such  considerations,  that  I 
would  appeal.  The  flood-gates  may  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  out  the  torrent  for  our  time. 
These  things  are  not  in  our  reckonings.  Oc- 
casionally  the  upheaving  of  the  waves  may 
frighten  timid,  selfish,  men  into  concessions 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  made  ; 
but  those  whom  I would  seek  to  influence, 
are  likely  to  court  danger  and  difficulty  rather 
than  to  shun  it.  Nor  would  I even  care  to 
disturb  the  purely  selfish  man  by  dwelling 
studiously  on  any  social  dangers  around  us, 
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or  labouring  to  discern  in  present  disturbance 
or  distress  the  seeds  of  inevitable  revolution. 
No,  I would  say  to  him,  if  it  all  ends  here, 

“ But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,” 

you  may  have  chosen  wisely.  It  is  true 
there  are  sources  of  happiness  which  you 
now  know  nothing  of,  and  which  may  he  far 
beyond  any  selfish  gratification  you  have  ever 
experienced.  Indeed,  it  may  be,  that  you 
cannot  enjoy  the  highest  delights  without 
sharing  them,  that  they  are  not  things  to  he 
given  out  to  each  of  us  as  individuals,  now 
to  this  man,  then  to  that,  but  that  they  re- 
quire a community  of  love.  But,  at  any 
rate,  I do  not  wish  to  scare  you  into  active 
and  useful  exertion  by  indicating  that  you 
are,  otherwise,  in  danger  of  losing  any  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world. 

The  great  motive  to  appeal  to,  is  not  a 
man’s  apprehension  of  personal  loss  or  suf- 
fering, but  his  fear  of  neglecting  a sacred 
duty.  And  it  will  be  found  here,  I believe, 
as  elsewhere,  that  the  highest  motives  are 
those  of  the  most  sustained  efficiency. 

But  little  as  I would  counsel  despair,  or 
c 
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encourage  apathy,  or  seek  to  influence  by 
terror,  it  is  not  that  I look  to  the  “ course 
of  events,”  or  any  other  rounded  collection 
of  words,  to  do  any  thing  for  us.  What  is 
this  “ course  of  events”  but  the  continuity 
of  human  endeavour?  And  giving  all  due 
weight  to  the  influence  of  those  general  cur-^ 
rents  which  attend  the  progress  of  opinions 
and  institutions,  we  must  still  allow  largely 
for  the  effect  of  individual  character,  and 
individual  exertions.  The  main  direction  that 
the  stream  will  take  is  manifest  enough  per- 
haps ; but  it  may  come  down  upon  long  tracts 
of  level  ground  which  it  will  overspread 
quietly,  or  it  may  enter  into  some  rocky 
channel  which  will  control  it ; or  it  may  meet 
with  some  ineffectual  mud  embankment  which 
it  will  overthrow  with  devastation. 

Putting  aside  then  such  phrases  as  “ course 
of  events,”  and  the  like,  let  us  look  to  men. 
And  whom  shall  we  look  to  first  but  the 
Masters  of  Thought  ? Surely  the  true  poet 
will  do  something  to  lift  the  burden  of  his 
own  age.  What  is  the  use  of  wondrous  gift3 
of  language,  if  they  are  employed  to  enervate, 
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and  not  to  ennoble,  their  hearers?  What 
avails  it  to  trim  the  lights  of  history,  if  they 
are  made  to  throw  no  brightness  on  the 
present,  or  open  no  track  into  the  future  ? 
And  to  employ  Imagination  only  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Vanity,  or  Gain,  is  as  if  an  astro- 
nomer were  to  use  his  telescope  to  magnify 
the  potherbs  in  his  kitchen  garden. 

Think  what  a glorious  power  is  that  of 
expression : and  what  responsibility  follows 
the  man  who  possesses  it.  That  grace  of 
language  which  can  make  even  common- 
place things  beautiful,  throwing  robes  of 
the  poorest  texture  into  forms  of  all-attrac- 
tive loveliness : why  does  it  not  expend  its 
genius  on  materials  that  would  be  worthy 
of  the  artist?  The  great  interests  of  Man 
are  before  it,  are  crying  for  it,  can  absorb  all 
its  endeavour,  are,  indeed,  the  noblest  field 
for  it.  Think  of  this — then  think  what  a 
waste  of  high  intellectual  endowments  there 
has  been  in  all  ages  from  the  meanest  of 
motives.  But  what  wise  man  would  not 
rather  have  the  harmless  fame,  which  youths, 
on  a holiday,  scratch  for  themselves  upon  the 
leaden  roof  of  some  cathedral  tower,  than 
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enjoy  the  undeniable  renown  of  those  who, 
with  whatever  power,  have  written  from  slight 
or  unworthy  motives  what  may  prove  a hin- 
drance, rather  than  an  aid,  to  the  well-being 
of  their  fellow-men  ? 

But,  passing  from  those  who  are  often  the 
real,  though  unrecognized,  rulers  of  their 
own  age,  and  the  despots  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  let  us  turn  to  the  ostensible  and 
immediate  ruling  powers.  Assuredly  the 
government  may  do  something  towards  re- 
moving part  of  the  evils  we  have  been  con- 
sidering as  connected  with  the  system  of 
labour.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  a want  of 
more  departments;  and  certainly  of  many 
more  able  men.  The  progress  of  any  social 
improvement  appears  to  depend  too  much  on 
chance  and  clamour.  I do  not  suppose,  for 
a moment,  that  we  can  have  the  cut-and- 
dried  executive,  or  legislative,  arrangements 
that  belong  to  despotic  governments;  and 
it  is,  in  some  respects,  a wholesome  fear 
that  we  have  of  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment. Still,  we  may  recollect  that  England 
is  not  a small  state,  nor  an  inactive  one, 
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where  the  public  energies  are  likely  to  be 
deadened,  or  over-ridden,  by  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  which  might,  per- 
haps, with  much  safety  undertake  more  than 
it  has  been  wont  to  do.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  may  do  great  good,  if  it  would  but 
look  out  for  men  of  ability  to  fill  the  offices 
at  present  in  its  gift.  No  government  need 
fear  such  a course  as  destructive  to  its  party 
interests.  In  appointing  and  promoting  the 
fittest  men,  you  are  likely  to  ensure  more 
gratitude  than  if  you  selected  those,  who 
being  the  creatures  of  your  kindness,  could 
never,  you  imagine,  be  otherwise  than  most 
grateful  for  it.  Weak  people  are  seldom 
much  given  to  gratitude:  and  even  if  they 
were,  it  is  dearly  that  you  purchase  their 
allegiance;  for  there  are  few  things  which, 
on  the  long  run,  displease  the  public  more 
than  bad  appointments.  But,  putting  aside 
the  political  expediency  either  way,  it  is 
really  a sacred  duty  in  a statesman  to  choose 
fit  agents.  Observe  the  whirlpool  of  folly 
that  a weak  man  contrives  to  create  round 
him : and  see,  on  the  other  hand,  with  what 
small  means,  a wise  man  manages  to  have 
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influence  and  respect,  and  force,  in  whatever 
may  be  his  sphere. 

1 have  thought,  for  example,  with  regard 
to  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that 
amongst  all  the  devices  that  can  be  suggested, 
one  of  the  first  things  would  be  to  tempt 
very  superior  men,  by  large  inducements,  to 
take  the  judicial  situations  in  the  Mixed  Com- 
missions, or  any  other  appointments,  in  slave- 
trading parts  of  the  world.  We  may  expect 
great  results  whenever  real  ability  is  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  the  evils  we  wish 
it  to  overcome. 

There  is  a matter  connected  with  the  func- 
tions of  government  which  seems  to  be  worthy 
of  notice;  and  that  is,  the  distribution  of 
honours.  These  honours  are  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  state ; and  it  is  a most  spend- 
thrift thing  to  bestow  them  as  they  frequently 
are  bestowed.  It  is  not  merely  that  govern- 
ment gives  them  unworthily;  it  absolutely 
plays  with  them ; gives  them,  as  one  might 
say,  for  the  drollery  of  the  thing,  when  it 
adds  a title  to  some  foolish  person,  whose 
merits  not  even  the  Public  Orator  at  a uni- 
versity could  discover.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
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such  things  being  customary.  A great  mi- 
nister would  not  recommend  his  sovereign  to 
confer  honours  on  such  people ; and  sensible 
men  would  be  glad  to  see  that  the  resources 
of  the  state,  in  all  ways,  were  dealt  with 
considerately. 

The  above  reflections  are  not  foreign  to 
the  main  subject  of  this  essay  ; for  a govern- 
ment, having  at  heart  the  improvement  of 
the  labouring  population,  or  any  other  social 
matter,  might  direct  the  stream  of  honours 
towards  those  who  were  of  service  to  the  state 
in  this  matter,  and  so  might  make  the  civic 
crown  what  it  was  in  ancient  days.  Not, 
however,  that  I mean  to  say  that  the  best 
men  are  to  be  swayed  by  these  baubles.  The 
hope  of  reward  is  not  the  source  of  the  highest 
endeavour. 

There  is  a class  of  persons  who  interest 
themselves  so  far  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population,  as  to  bring  forward 
sad  instances  of  suffering,  and  then  to  say, 
“ Our  rich  men  should  look  to  these  things.” 
This  kind  of  benevolence  delights  to  bring 
together,  in  startling  contrast,  the  condition 
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of  different  classes,  and  then  to  indulge  in 
much  moral  reflection.  Now  riches  are  very 
potent  in  their  way;  but  a great  heart  is 
often  more  wanted  than  a full  purse.  I speak 
it  not  in  any  disparagement  of  the  rich  or 
great,  when  I say  that  we  must  not  trust  to 
them  alone.  Amongst  them  are  many  who 
use  their  riches  as  God’s  stewards ; but  the 
evils  which  we  have  to  contend  against  are 
to  be  met  by  a general  impulse  in  the  right 
direction  of  people  of  all  classes.  There 
are  instances  where  a man’s  wealth  enables 
him  to  set  forth  more  distinctly  to  the  world’s 
eye  some  work  of  benevolence,  even  to  be 
the  pioneer  in  improvements,  which  persons 
of  smaller  fortunes  could  scarcely  have  ef- 
fected. In  such  a case  great  indeed  is  the 
advantage  of  riches.  But  do  not  let  us  ac- 
custom our  minds  to  throw  the  burden  of 
good  works  on  the  shoulders  of  any  parti- 
cular class.  God  has  not  given  a monopoly 
of  benevolence  to  the  rich. 

What  I have  just  said  about  individual 
rich  men,  applies  in  some  measure  to  asso- 
ciations for  benevolent  purposes.  They  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  accessories— often  very 
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useful  ones — but  they  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  supersede  private  enterprise.  A man 
should  neither  wait  for  them ; nor,  when  they 
exist,  should  he  try  to  throw  his  duties  upon 
them,  and  indolently  expect  that  they  are  to 
think  and  act  in  all  cases  for  him.  Where- 
ever  a strong  feeling  on  any  subject  exists, 
societies  will  spring  up  in  connexion  with  it; 
and  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  that  it  is  so. 
What  such  bodies  have  to  do  is  to  direct  their 
energies  to  those  parts  of  the  matter  in  which 
it  is  especially  difficult  for  private  enterprise 
to  succeed.  And  private  individuals  should 
be  cautious  of  slackening  their  endeavours 
in  any  good  cause,  merely  because  they  are 
aware  that  some  society  exists  which  has  the 
same  object  in  view. 

I come  now  to  some  member  of  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  are  not  rich,  nor  great 
employers  of  labour,  nor  in  any  station  of 
peculiar  influence.  He  shudders  as  he  reads 
those  startling  instances  of  suffering  or  crime 
in  which  the  distress  and  ignorance  of  the 
labouring  population  will,  occasionally,  break 
out  into  the  notice  of  the  world.  “ What  can 
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I do?”  he  exclaims.  “I  feel  with  intensity 
the  horrors  I read  of : but  what  can  one 
man  do?”  I only  ask  him  to  study  what 
he  feels.  He  is  a citizen.  He  cannot  be 
such  an  isolated  being  as  to  have  no  influ- 
ence. The  conclusions  which  he  comes  to, 
after  mature  reflection,  will  not  be  without 
their  weight.  If  individual  citizens  were 
anxious  to  form  their  opinions  with  care,  on 
those  questions  respecting  which  they  will 
have  to  vote  and  to  act,  there  would  be  little 
need  of  organized  bodies  of  men  to  carry 
great  measures  into  effect.  The  main  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  is  made  up  of  innume- 
rable rills,  so  small,  perhaps,  that  a child 
might  with  its  foot  divert  the  course  of  any 
one  of  them : but  collected  together  they 
rush  down  with  a force  that  is  irresistible. 
If  those  who  have  actively  to  distribute  the 
labour  of  the  world  knew  that  you,  the  great 
mass  of  private  men,  regarded  them  not  for 
their  money,  but  for  their  conduct  to  those  in 
their  employ,  not  for  the  portion  which  they 
may  contrive  to  get  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  well-being  which  they  may  give  rise  to, 
and  regulate,  amongst  others ; why  then  your 
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thoughts  would  be  motives  to  them,  urging 
them  on  in  the  right  path.  Besides,  you 
would  not  stop  at  thinking.  The  man  who 
gives  time  and  thought  to  the  welfare  of  others 
will  seldom  be  found  to  grudge  them  anything 
else. 

Again,  have  not  you,  though  not  manu- 
facturers, or  master-workmen,  or  owners  of 
land,  have  not  you  dependents,  in  whose 
behalf  you  may  find  exercise  for  the  princi- 
ples to  which  I am  convinced  that  study 
in  this  matter  will  lead  you?  Your  regard 
for  servants  is  a case  in  point.  And,  more- 
over, you  may  show  in  your  ordinary,  every 
day,  dealings  with  the  employers  of  labour  a 
considerateness  for  those  under  them,  which 
may  awaken  the  employers  to  a more  lively 
care  themselves.  Only  reflect  on  the  duty  : 
opportunities  of  testing  the  strength  of  your 
resolves  will  not  be  wanting. 

We  sometimes  feel  thoroughly  impressed 
by  some  good  thought,  or  just  example,  that 
we  meet  with  in  study  or  real  life,  but  as  if 
we  had  no  means  of  applying  it.  We  cannot 
at  once  shape  for  ourselves  a course  that 
shall  embrace  this  newly  acquired  wisdom. 
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Often  it  seems  too  grand  for  the  occasions  of 
ordinary  life ; and  we  fear  that  we  must  keep 
it  laid  up  for  some  eventful  day,  as  nice 
housewives  their  stateliest  furniture.  How- 
ever, if  we  keep  it  close  to  the  heart,  and 
make  but  the  least  beginning  with  it,  our 
infant  practice  leads  to  something  better,  or 
grows  into  something  ampler.  In  real  life 
there  are  no  isolated  points. 

You,  who  have  but  one  or  two  dependents, 
or,  perhaps,  but  one  drudge  dependent  upon 
you,  whether  as  servant,  apprentice,  or  hired 
labourer,  do  not  think  that  you  have  not  an 
ample  opportunity  for  exercising  the  duties 
of  an  employer  of  labour.  Do  not  suppose 
that  these  duties  belong  to  the  great  manu- 
facturer with  the  population  of  a small  town 
in  his  own  factory,  or  to  the  landlord  with 
vast  territorial  possessions,  and  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  Searcher  of 
all  hearts  may  make  as  ample  a trial  of  you 
in  your  conduct  to  one  poor  dependent,  as  of 
the  man  who  is  appointed  to  lead  armies  and 
administer  provinces.  Nay,  your  treatment 
of  some  animal  entrusted  to  your  care  may 
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be  a history  as  significant  for  you,  as  the 
chronicles  of  kings  for  them.  T he  moral 
experiments  in  the  world  may  be  tried  with 
the  smallest  quantities. 

I cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  with- 
out alluding  more  directly  to  the  duties  of  the 
employers  of  domestic  servants.  Of  course 
the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  masters  and  mistresses  towards  their 
servants,  are  the  same  as  those  which  should 
regulate  the  employers  of  labour  generally. 
But  there  are  some  peculiar  circumstances 
which  need  to  he  noticed  in  the  application 
of  these  principles.  That,  in  this  case,  the 
employers  and  the  employed  are  members  of 
one  family,  is  a circumstance  which  intensi- 
fies the  relation.  It  is  a sad  thing  for  a man 
to  pass  the  working  part  of  his  day  with  an 
exacting,  unkind,  master : but  still,  if  the 
workman  returns  at  evening  to  a home  that 
is  his  own,  there  is  a sense  of  coming  joy 
and  freedom  which  may  support  him  through- 
out the  weary  hours  of  labour.  But  think 
what  it  must  be  to  share  one’s  home  with 
one’s  oppressor ; to  have  no  recurring  time 
when  one  is  certain  to  be  free  from  those 
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harsh  words,  and  unjust  censures,  which  are 
almost  more  than  blows,  aye  even  to  those 
natures  we  are  apt  to  fancy  so  hardened  to 
rebuke.  Imagine  the  dcadness  of  heart  that 
must  prevail  in  that  poor  wretch  who  never 
hears  the  sweet  words  of  praise  or  of  encou- 
ragement. Many  masters  of  families,  men 
living  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  world,  who 
are  subject  to  a variety  of  impressions  which, 
in  their  busy  minds,  are  made  and  effaced 
even  in  the  course  of  a single  day,  can  with 
difficulty  estimate  the  force  of  unkind  words 
upon  those  whose  monotonous  life  leaves 
few  opportunities  of  effacing  any  unwelcome 
impression.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the 
aid  of  imagination,  that  handmaid  of  cha- 
rity, may  be  more  advantageously  employed, 
than  in  considering  the  condition  of  domestic, 
servants.  Let  a man  endeavour  to  realize 
it  to  himself,  let  him  think  of  its  narrow 
sphere,  of  its  unvarying  nature,  and  he  will 
he  careful  not  to  throw  in,  unnecessarily, 
the  trouble  even  of  a single  harsh  word, 
which  may  make  so  large  a disturbance  in 
the  shallow  current  of  a domestic’s  hopes  and 
joys.  How  often,  on  the  contrary,  do  you 
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find  that  masters  seem  to  have  no  apprehen- 
sion of  the  feelings  of  those  under  them,  no 
idea  of  any  duties  on  their  side  beyond  “ cash 
payment,”  whereas  the  good,  old,  patriar- 
chal feeling  towards  your  household  is  one 
which  the  mere  introduction  of  money  wages 
has  not  by  any  means  superseded,  and  which 
cannot,  in  fact,  be  superseded.  You  would 
bear  with  lenity  from  a child  many  things, 
for  which,"  in  a servant,  you  can  find  nothing 
but  the  harshest  names.  Yet  how  often  are 
these  poor,  uneducated,  creatures  little  better 
than  children ! You  talk,  too,  of  ingratitude 
from  them,  when,  if  you  reflected  a little, 
you  would  see  that  they  do  not  understand 
your  benefits.  It  is  hard  enough  sometimes 
to  make  benefits  sink  into  men’s  hearts,  even 
when  your  good  offices  are  illustrated  by 
much  kindness  of  words  and  manner ; but  to 
expect  that  servants  should  at  once  appre- 
ciate your  care  for  them  is  surely  most  un- 
reasonable, especially  if  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  a manifest  regard  and  sympathy.  You 
would  not  expect  it,  if  you  saw  the  child- 
like relation  in  which  they  stand  to  you. 

Another  mode  of  viewing  with  charity  the 
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conduct  of  domestic  servants,  is  to  imagine 
what  manner  of  servant  you  would  make  your- 
self, or  any  one  of  those  whom  in  your  own 
rank  you  esteem  and  love.  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive, in  almost  every  character,  some  ele- 
ment which  would  occasionally  make  its  pos- 
sessor fail  in  performing  the  duties  of  do- 
mestic service  ? Do  you  find  that  faithfulness, 
accuracy,  diligence,  and  truth  pervade  the 
circle  of  your  equals  in  such  abundance  that 
you  should  be  exorbitantly  angry,  the  mo- 
ment you  perceive  a deficiency  in  such  quali- 
ties amongst  those  who  have  been  but  indif- 
ferently brought  up,  and  who,  perhaps,  have 
early  imbibed  those  vices  of  their  class,  fear 
and  falsehood;  vices  which  their  employers 
can  only  hope  to  eradicate  by  a long  course 
of  considerate  kindness. 

I do  not  speak  of  the  conduct  of  masters 
and  mistresses  as  an  easy  matter : on  the 
contrary,  I believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  functions  in  life.  If,  however,  men 
only  saw  the  difficulty,  they  would  see  the 
worthiness  of  trying  to  overcome  it.  You 
observe  a man  becoming  day  by  day  richer, 
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or  advancing  in  station,  or  increasing  in  pro- 
fessional reputation,  and  you  set  him  down 
as  a successful  man  in  life.  But,  if  his  home 
is  an  ill-regulated  one,  where  no  links  of 
affection  extend  throughout  the  family,  whose 
former  domestics  (and  he  has  had  more  of 
them  than  he  can  well  remember)  look  back 
upon  their  sojourn  with  him  as  one  unblessed 
by  kind  words  or  deeds,  I contend  that  that 
man  has  not  been  successful.  Whatever  good 
fortune  he  may  have  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  has  always  left  one  im- 
portant fortress  untaken  behind  him.  That 
man’s  life  does  not  surely  read  well  whose 
benevolence  has  found  no  central  home.  It 
may  have  sent  forth  rays  in  various  directions, 
but  there  should  have  been  a warm  focus  of 
love — that  home  nest  which  is  formed  round 
a good  man’s  heart. 

Having  spoken  of  some  of  the  duties  of 
private  persons,  we  come  now  to  the  great 
employers  of  labour.  Would  that  they  all  saw 
the  greatness  of  their  position.  Strange  as 
it  may  sound,  they  are  the  successors  of  the 
feudal  barons,  they  it  is  who  lead  thousands  to 
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peaceful  conquests,  and  upon  whom,  in  great 
measure,  depends  the  happiness  of  large 
masses  of  mankind.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  says, 
“ The  Leaders  of  Industry,  if  Industry  is  ever 
“ to  be  led,  are  virtually  the  Captains  of  the 
“ World ; if  there  be  no  nobleness  in  them, 
“ there  will  never  be  an  Aristocracy  more.” 
Can  a man,  who  has  this  destiny  entrusted  to 
him,  imagine  that  his  vocation  consists  merely 
in  getting  together  a large  lump  of  gold,  and 
then  being  off  with  it,  to  enjoy  it,  as  he 
fancies,  in  some  other  place : as  if  that, 
which  is  but  a small  part  of  his  business  in 
life,  were  all  in  all  to  him ; as  if,  indeed,  the 
parable  of  the  talents  were  to  be  taken  lite- 
rally, and  that  a man  should  think  that  he 
has  done  his  part  when  he  has  made  much 
gold  and  silver  out  of  little?  If  these  men 
saw  their  position  rightly,  what  would  be 
their  objects,  what  their  pleasures?  Their 
objects  would  not  consist  in  foolish  vyings 
writh  each  other  about  the  grandeur  or  the 
glitter  of  life.  But,  in  directing  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  they  would  find  room  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  their  minds,  of 
their  best  affections,  and  of  whatever  was 
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worthy  in  their  ambition.  Their  occupation, 
so  far  from  being  a limited  sphere  of  action, 
is  one  which  may  give  scope  to  minds  of  the 
most  various  capacity.  While  one  man  may 
undertake  those  obvious  labours  of  benevo- 
lent superintendence  which  are  of  immediate 
and  pressing  necessity,  another  may  devote 
himself  to  more  remote  and  indirect  methods 
of  improving  the  condition  of  those  about 
him,  which  are  often  not  the  less  valuable 
because  of  their  indirectness.  In  short,  it  is 
evident  that  to  lead  the  labour  of  large  masses 
of  people,  and  to  do  that,  not  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  greatest  product  of  commodities, 
but  to  the  best  interests  of  the  producers,  is 
a matter  which  will  sufficiently  and  worthily 
occupy  men  of  the  strongest  minds  aided  by 
all  the  attainments  which  cultivation  can 
bestow. 

I do  not  wish  to  assert  a principle  larger 
than  the  occasion  demands  : and  I am,  there- 
fore, unwilling  to  declare  that  we  cannot 
justly  enter  into  a relation  so  meagre  with  our 
fellow-creatures,  as  that  of  employing  all  their 
labour,  and  giving  them  nothing  but  money  in 
return.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  a state  of 
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society  in  which  such  a relation  would  not  be 
culpable,  a state  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  employed  were  cultivated  and  considerate 
men ; and  where  the  common  interests  of 
master  and  man  were  well  understood.  But 
we  have  not  to  deal  with  any  such  imaginary 
case.  So  far  from  working  men  being  the 
considerate  creatures  we  have  just  imagined 
them,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  protect,  in 
the  most  stringent  manner,  the  interests  of 
the  children  against  the  parents,  who  are 
often  anxious  to  employ  their  little  ones  most 
immaturely.  Nay  more — it  is  notorious  that 
working  men  will  frequently  omit  to  take  even 
the  slightest  precaution  in  matters  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives.  If 
these  poor  men  do  not  demand  from  you  as 
Christians  something  more  than  mere  money 
wages,  what  do  the  injunctions  about  charity 
mean?  If  those  employed  by  you  are  not 
your  neighbours,  who  are  ? 

But,  some  great  employer  may  exclaim : 
“ It  is  hard  that  we,  the  agents  between  the 
consumer  and  the  producer,  should  have  all 
the  sacrifices  to  make,  should  have  all  the 
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labouring  population  thrown,  as  it  were,  on 
our  hands.”  In  reply,  I say  that  I have  laid 
down  no  such  doctrine.  I have  urged  the 
consumer  to  perform  his  duties,  and  tried  to 
point  out  to  him  what  some  of  those  duties 
are.  As  a citizen  he  may  employ  himself  in 
understanding  this  subject,  and  in  directing 
others  rightly;  he  may,  in  his  capacity  of 
voter,  or  in  his  fair  influence  on  voters,  urge 
upon  the  state  its  duty,  and  show,  that  as  an 
individual,  he  would  gladly  bear  his  share  of 
any  increased  burdens  which  that  duty  might 
entail  upon  the  state.  Pie  may  prove  in 
many  ways,  as  a mere  purchaser,  his  concern 
for  the  interests  of  the  producer.  And  there 
are,  doubtless,  occasions  on  which  you,  the 
great  employers  of  labour,  may  call  upon  him 
to  make  large  sacrifices  of  his  money,  his 
time,  and  his  thoughts,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  classes.  His  example  and  his  en- 
couragement may  cheer  you  on;  and  as  a 
citizen,  as  an  instructor,  as  a neighbour,  in 
all  the  capacities  of  life,  he  may  act  and  speak 
in  a way  that  may  indirectly,  if  not  directly, 
support  your  more  manifest  endeavours  in  the 
same  good  cause.  It  is  to  no  one  class  that  I 
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speak.  We  are  all  bound  to  do  something 
towards  this  good  work.  If,  hereafter,  I go 
more  into  detail  as  regards  the  especial  me- 
thods of  improving  his  work-people  that  a 
manufacturer  might  employ,  it  is  not  that  I 
wish  to  point  out  manufacturers  as  a class 
especially  deficient  in  right  feelings  towards 
those  under  them.  Far  from  it.  Much  of 
what  I shall  venture  to  suggest  has  been 
learnt  from  what  I have  seen,  and  heard, 
amongst  the  manufacturers  themselves. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Social  Government. 

SUPPOSING,  reader,  that  whether 
you  are  manufacturer,  master-workman, 
owner  of  land,  or  private  individual,  you  are 
now  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  duty  of 
attending  to  the  welfare  of  your  dependants ; 
I proceed  to  make  some  general  reflections 
which  may  aid  you  in  your  outset,  or  sustain 
you  in  the  progress,  of  your  endeavours. 

And,  first,  let  me  implore  you  not  to  delay 
that  outset.  Make  a beginning  at  once,  at 
least  in  investigating  the  matters  to  which  I 
have  striven  to  draw  your  attention.  It  is 
no  curious  work  of  art  that  you  have  to  take 
up ; it  requires  no  nicety  of  apprehension ; 
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you  can  hardly  begin  wrongly,  I do  not  say 
in  action,  but  in  the  preparation  for  action. 
However  little  of  each  day  you  may  be  able 
to  call  your  own  for  this  purpose,  it  is  better 
to  begin  with  that  little  than  to  wait  for  some 
signal  time  of  leisure.  Routine  encumbers 
us ; our  days  are  frittered  away  by  most 
minute  employments  that  we  cannot  control ; 
and,  when  spare  moments  do  occur,  we  are 
mostly  unprepared  with  any  pursuits  of  our 
own  to  go  on  with.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
most  obvious  evils  go  on,  generation  after 
generation,  people  not  having  time,  as  they 
would  say,  to  interfere.  Men  are  for  ever 
putting  off  the  concerns  which  should  be 
dearest  to  them  to  a “ more  convenient  sea- 
son,” when,  as  they  hope,  there  may  be 
fewer  trifles  to  distract  their  attention : but 
a great  work,  which  is  to  commence  in  the 
heart,  requires  not  to  have  the  first  stone  laid 
for  it,  with  pomp,  upon  some  holiday.  It  is 
good  to  have  made  a beginning  upon  it  at 
any  time. 

The  wisdom,  or  the  folly,  of  delay  is  in 
most  instances  like  that  of  a traveller  coming 
to  a stream,  and  wishing  to  ford  it,  yet  con- 
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tinuing  his  journey  along  its  banks : and  whe- 
ther this  is  wise,  or  not,  depends  mainly  on 
the  simple  fact,  of  whether  he  is  walking 
up  to  the  source,  or  down  to  the  fall,  lhe 
latter  is  apt  to  be  the  direction  in  the  case  of 
our  generous  resolves : their  difficulty  widens 
as  we  delay  to  act  upon  them. 

Throughout  the  progress  of  your  work, 
there  is  nothing  that  you  will  have  more  fre- 
quently to  be  mindful  of  than  your  views  with 
respect  to  self-advancement.  To  take  one 
form  of  it,  the  acquisition  of  money.  Money, 
as  Charles  Lamb,  a great  despiser  of  cant, 
observed,  is  not  dross,  but  books,  pictures, 
wines,  and  many  pleasant  things.  Still  1 
suspect  that  money  is  more  sought  after  to 
gratify  vanity,  than  to  possess  the  means  of 
enjoying  any  of  the  above  named  pleasant 
things.  Money  is  so  much  desired,  because 
it  is  a measure  of  success ; so  much  regretted, 
because  we  fancy  the  loss  of  it  leaves  us 
powerless  and  contemptible.  That  kind  of 
satire,  therefore,  which  delights  to  dwell  upon 
the  general  subserviency  to  wealth  is  not 
likely  to  make  men  less  desirous  of  riches. 
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But  a man  would  be  likely  to  estimate  more 
reasonably  the  possession  of  money  and  of 
all  kinds  of  self-advancement,  if  he  did  but 
perceive,  that  even  a man’s  worldly  success 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  success  for  him- 
self alone,  but  by  the  result  of  his  endeavours 
for  the  great  family  of  man. 

There  is  a source  of  contemplation  which 
Nature  affords  us,  one,  too,  that  is  open  to 
the  dweller  in  crowded  cities  as  well  as  to 
the  shepherd  on  Salisbury  plain,  and  which 
might  sometimes  suggest  the  foolishness  of 
an  inordinate  love  of  money.  Consider  the 
prospect  which  each  unveiled  night  affords 
us,  telling  of  wonders  such  as  we  have  hardly 
the  units  of  measurement  to  estimate ; and 
then  think  how  strange  it  is  that  we  should 
ever  allow  our  petty  personal  possessions  of 
to-day  to  render  us  blind  to  the  duties,  which, 
alone,  are  the  great  realities  of  life.  There 
was  some  excuse,  perhaps,  for  the  men  of 
olden  time,  who  looked  upon  this  earth,  the 
birth-place  of  their  gods,  as  no  mean  terri- 
tory. That  they  should  dote  upon  terres- 
trial things  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  for  us  who  know  that  this 
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small  planet  is  but  a speck,  as  it  were,  trom 
which  we  look  out  upon  the  profusion  ot  im- 
mensity. To  think  that  a man,  who  knows 
this,  should  nevertheless  not  hesitate  to  soil 
his  soul,  lying  here,  cringing  there,  pursuing 
tortuous  schemes  of  most  corrupt  policy ; or 
that  he  should  ever  suffer  himself  to  be  im- 
mersed, innocently,  if  it  may  be  so,  in  selfish, 
worldly  pursuits,  forgetful  of  all  else ; when, 
at  the  best,  it  is  but  to  win  some  acres  of  this 
transitory  earth,  or  to  be  noted  as  one  who 
has  been  successful  for  himself.  The  folly  of 
the  gambling  savage  who  stakes  his  liberty 
against  a handful  of  cowrie  shells  is  nothing 
to  it. 

Perhaps  the  next  thing  that  is  likely  to 
divert  you  from  useful  endeavours  for  the 
benefit  of  others  is  fear  of  criticism : you  do 
not  know  what  the  world  will  say : indeed, 
they  may  pronounce  you  an  enthusiast,  which 
word,  of  itself,  is  an  icy  blast  of  ridicule  to  a 
timid  mind.  You  shudder  at  doing  anything 
unusual,  and  even  hear  by  anticipation  the 
laugh  of  your  particular  friends.  You  are 
especially  ashamed  at  appearing  to  care  for 
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what  those  about  you  do  not  care  for.  A 
laugh  at  your  humanity,  or  your  “ theories,” 
would  disconcert  you.  You  are  fearfully 
anxious  that  any  project  of  benevolence  you 
undertake  should  succeed,  not  altogether  on 
its  own  account,  but  because  your  sagacity 
is  embarked  in  it,  and  plentiful  will  be  the 
gibes  at  its  failure,  if  it  should  fail.  Put 
these  fears  aside.  All  that  is  prominent,  all 
that  acts,  must  lay  itself  open  to  shallow  cri- 
ticism. It  has  been  said  that  in  no  case  of 
old  age,  however  extreme,  has  the  faculty 
for  giving  advice  been  known  to  decay;  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  of  criticism  flourishes  in 
the  most  indolent,  the  most  feeble,  the  most 
doting  minds.  Let  not  the  wheels  of  your 
endeavour  be  stayed  by  accumulated  rubbish 
of  this  kind.  We  are  afraid  of  responsibility, 
afraid  of  what  people  may  say  of  us,  afraid  of 
being  alone  in  doing  right : in  short  the  cou- 
rage which  is  allied  to  no  passion — Christian 
courage  as  it  may  be  called — is  in  all  ages 
and  amongst  all  people,  one  of  the  rarest 
possessions. 

The  fear  of  ridicule  is  the  effeminacy  of  the 
soul. 
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Great  enterprises — and  for  you  this  attempt 
to  make  your  working  men  happier  is  a great 
enterprise  — great  enterprises  demand  an 
habitual  self-sacrifice  in  little  things : and, 
hard  as  it  may  be  to  keep  fully  in  mind  the 
enterprise  itself,  it  is  often  harder  still  to 
maintain  a just  sense  of  the  connection  be- 
tween it  and  these  said  trifling  points  of  con- 
duct, which,  perhaps,  in  any  single  instance, 
seem  so  slightly  and  so  remotely  connected 
with  it.  But  remember  it  is  not  always  over 
great  impediments  that  men  are  liable  to 
stumble  most  fatally. 

You  must  not  expect  immediate  and  ob- 
vious gratitude  to  crown  your  exertions.  The 
benevolence  that  has  not  duty  for  its  stem, 
but  merely  springs  from  some  affectionateness 
of  nature,  must  often  languish,  I fear,  when 
it  comes  to  count  up  its  returns  in  the  way 
of  grateful  affection  from  those  whom  it  has 
toiled  for.  And  yet  the  fault  is  often  as 
much  in  the  impatience  and  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation of  the  benefactors,  as  in  any  ingra- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  persons  benefited. 
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If  you  must  look  for  gratitude,  at  any  rate 
consider  whether  your  exertions  are  likely  to 
be  fully  understood  at  present  by  those  whom 
you  have  served;  and  whether  it  is  not  a 
reversion,  rather  than  an  immediate  return, 
that  you  should  look  for — a reversion,  too,  in 
many  cases  to  be  realized  only  on  the  death 
of  the  benefactor.  Moreover,  it  is  useless 
and  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  motives 
of  gratitude  will  uniformly  modify  for  you  the 
peculiar  tempers  and  dispositions  of  those 
w'hom  you  have  served.  Your  benefits  did 
not  represent  a permanent  state  of  mind : 
neither  will  their  gratitude.  The  sense  of 
obligation,  even  in  most  faithful  hearts,  is 
often  dormant;  but  evil  tempers  answer 
quickly  to  the  lightest  summons. 

In  all  your  projects  for  the  good  of  others, 
beware  lest  your  benevolence  should  have 
too  much  of  a spirit  of  interference.  Con- 
sider what  it  is  you  want  to  produce.  Not 
an  outward,  passive,  conformity  to  your 
wishes,  but  something  vital  which  shall  ge- 
nerate the  feelings  and  habits  you  long  to 
see  manifested.  You  can  clip  a tree  into 
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any  form  you  please,  but  if  you  wish  it  to 
bear  fruit  when  it  has  been  barren,  you  must 
attend  to  what  is  beneath  the  surface,  you 
must  feed  the  roots.  You  must  furnish  it 
with  that  nutriment,  you  must  supply  it  with 
those  opportunities  of  sunshine,  which  will 
enable  it  to  use  its  own  energies.  See  how 
the  general  course  of  the  world  is  governed. 
How  slowly  are  those  great  improvements 
matured  which  our  impatient  nature  might 
expect  to  have  been  effected  at  a single  stroke. 
What  tyrannies  have  been  under  the  sun, 
things  which  we  can  hardly  read  of  without 
longing  for  some  direct  divine  interference  to 
have  taken  place.  Indeed,  if  other  testimony 
were  wanting,  the  cruelties  permitted  on 
earth  present  an  awful  idea  of  the  general 
freedom  of  action  entrusted  to  mankind.  And 
can  you  think  that  it  is  left  for  you  to  drill 
men  suddenly  into  your  notions,  or  to  pro- 
duce moral  ends  by  mere  mechanical  means  ? 
You  will  avoid  much  of  this  foolish  spirit  if 
you  are  really  unselfish  in  your  purposes ; if, 
in  dealing  with  those  whom  you  would  be- 
nefit,  you  refer  your  operations  to  them  as 
the  centre,  and  not  to  yourself,  and  the  sue- 
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cess  of  your  plans.  There  is  a noble  passage 
in  the  history  of  the  first  great  Douglas,  the 
“ good  Lord  James,”  who,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  seeing  Randolph,  his 
rival  in  arms,  with  a small  body  of  men, 
contending  against  a much  superior  English 
force,  rushed  to  his  aid.  “ The  little  body 
“ of  Randolph,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ was 
“ seen  emerging  like  a rock  in  the  waves,  from 
“ which  the  English  cavalry  were  retreating 
“ on  every  side  with  broken  ranks,  like  a re- 
“ pelled  tide.  ‘ Hold  and  halt !’  said  the 
“ Douglas  to  his  followers ; ‘ we  are  come  too 
“ late  to  aid  them ; let  us  not  lessen  the  vic- 
“ tory  they  have  won  by  affecting  to  claim  a 
“ share  in  it.’  ” It  is  the  self-denying  nature 
of  this  chivalrous  deed  that  I would  apply 
to  far  other  circumstances.  The  interfering 
spirit,  -which  I deprecate,  would  come,  not 
to  consummate  the  victory,  but  to  hinder  it. 

For  similar  reasons  I would  have  you  take 
care  that  you  do  not  adopt  mere  rules,  and 
seek  to  impress  them  rigidly  upon  others,  as 
if  they  were  general  principles,  which  must 
at  once  be  suitable  to  all  mankind.  Do  not 
imagine  that  your  individual  threads  of  ex- 
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perience  form  a woven  garment  of  prudence, 
capable  of  fitting  with  exactness  any  member 
of  the  whole  human  family. 

There  are  several  ungenerous  motives,  of 
some  subtlety,  which  hide  in  the  dark  corners 
of  the  heart,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  bene- 
volence. For  instance,  even  in  good  minds, 
there  is  apt  to  lurk  some  tinge  of  fear,  or  of 
dislike,  at  the  prospect  of  an  undoubted 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  others  coming  too 
fast,  as  these  good  people  would  say.  In- 
deed, some  persons  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  others’  burdens 
being  readily  removed,  even  when  they 
themselves  are  making  exertions  to  remove 
them. 

Another  feeling  to  beware  of,  is  that  of 
envy,  which,  strange  as  it  seems,  may  some- 
times arise  upon  the  view  of  that  very  pros- 
perity, which  the  person,  feeling  envy,  has 
helped  to  create.  The  truth  is,  it  is  compa- 
ratively easy  to  avoid  being  envious  of  the 
good  fortune  which  was  established  before 
our  time,  or  which  is  out  of  our  own  sphere : 
but  to  be  quite  pleased  with  the  good  for- 
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tune  of  those  whom  we  recollect  in  other 
circumstances,  and  who,  perhaps,  have  been 
accustomed  to  ask  advice  or  assistance  from 
us — that  is  the  trial. 

Another  ungenerous  sentiment,  similar  to 
the  foregoing,  and  likely  at  times  to  prove  a 
hindrance  to  benevolent  exertion,  arises  from 
the  comparison  of  our  own  past  lot  with  that 
of  the  persons  whose  condition  is  sought  to 
be  improved.  Most  of  us  have  a little  ten- 
dency to  grudge  them  this  amelioration.  We 
should  shudder  at  the  brutality  of  one,  who, 
having  attained  to  power,  is  more  cruel  be- 
cause he  has  suffered  much  himself  (“  eo 
immitior  quia  toleraverat ’’) ; but  are  we  not 
of  a like  spirit,  if  any  dissatisfaction  steals 
over  our  minds  at  seeing  others  exempt  from 
those  sufferings,  which  in  our  own  career  fell 
heavily  upon  us  ? It  is  difficult  to  dislodge 
this  kind  of  selfishness  from  the  heart.  In- 
deed, there  can  hardly  be  a surer  symptom 
of  sound  benevolence  in  a man,  than  his 
taking  pleasure  in  those  paths  being  smooth- 
ened  which  he  will  never  have  to  traverse 
again  : I do  not  say  in  making  them  smoother 
— it  is  much  easier  to  reconcile  himself  to 
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that— but  in  their  being  made  so  without  his 
interference. 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  selfishness 
came  into  play  on  those  occasions  only  where 
self  is  really  concerned. 

There  is  nothing  which  a wise  employer 
will  have  more  at  heart  than  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  those  under  him.  The  essential 
requisites  on  his  part  are  truth  and  kindness. 
These  qualities  may,  however,  belong  in  a 
high  degree  to  persons  who  fail  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  their  dependents.  In  domestic 
life,  confidence  may  be  prevented  by  fits  of 
capricious  passion  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
powers ; and  a man  who,  in  all  important 
matters,  acts  justly  and  kindly  towards  his 
family,  may  be  deprived  of  their  confidence 
by  his  weakness  of  temper  in  little  things. 
For  instance,  you  meet  with  persons  who 
fall  into  a violent  way  of  talking  about  all 
that  offends  them  in  their  dependents ; and 
who  express  themselves  with  as  much  anger 
about  trivial  inadvertencies  as  about  serious 
moral  offences.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
day  that  they  have  given  way  to  some  out- 
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break  of  temper,  they  may  act  with  great 
self-denial  and  watchful  kindness;  but  they 
can  hardly  expect  their  subordinates  to  be  at 
ease  with  them.  Another  defect  which  pre- 
vents confidence,  is  a certain  sterility  of  cha- 
racter, which  does  not  allow  of  sympathy  with 
other  people’s  fancies  and  pursuits.  A man  of 
this  character  does  not  understand  any  likings 
but  his  own.  He  will  be  kind  to  you,  if  you 
will  be  happy  in  his  way ; but  he  has  nothing 
but  ridicule  or  coldness  for  any  thing  which 
does  not  suit  him.  This  imperfection  of 
sympathy,  which  prevents  an  equal  from  be- 
coming a friend,  may  easily  make  a supe- 
rior into  a despot.  Indeed,  I almost  doubt 
whether  the  head  of  a family  does  not  do 
more  mischief  if  he  is  unsympathetic,  than 
even  if  he  were  unjust.  The  triumph  of  do- 
mestic rule  is  for  the  master’s  presence  not 
to  be  felt  as  a restraint. 

In  a larger  sphere  than  the  domestic  one, 
such  as  amongst  the  employers  of  labour 
and  their  men,  the  same  elements  are  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  produce 
confidence.  Much  frankness  also  and  deci- 
siveness are  required.  The  more  uneducated 
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people  are,  the  more  suspicious  they  are 
likely  to  be:  and  the  best  way  of  meeting 
this  suspiciousness  is  to  have  as  few  cenceal- 
ments  as  possible ; for  instance,  not  to  omit 
stating  any  motives  relating  to  your  own  in- 
terest as  master,  which  may  influence  your 
conduct  towards  your  men. 

There  is  a class  of  persons  brought  into 
contact  with  the  employers  of  labour  and 
their  men,  who  might  often  do  good  service 
to  both,  by  endeavouring,  when  it  is  de- 
served, to  inspire  the  men  with  confidence 
in  the  kindly  intentions  of  their  masters. 
This  is  a duty  which  belongs  to  the  clergy 
and  professional  men  in  manufacturing  towns. 
There  are  many  things  which  a man  cannot 
say  for  himself ; and,  as  Bacon  has  observed, 
it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  friendship,  that 
it  provides  some  person  to  say  these  things 
for  one.  So,  in  this  case,  it  must  often  have 
a very  good  effect , when  a bystander,  as  it 
were,  explains  to  the  men  the  kind  wishes 
and  endeavours  of  a master  manufacturer, 
which  explanation  would  come  with  much 
less  force  and  grace  from  the  master  him- 
self. 
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I come  now  to  a subject  bordering  on  the 
former,  namely,  the  political  confidence  of 
the  operatives.  I am  afraid,  that,  at  present, 
there  is  a great  distrust  amongst  them  of 
public  men.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Their  distrust  is  much  fostered  by  the  prac- 
tice of  imputing  bad  motives,  and  calling  ill 
names,  so  much  the  fashion  in  political  wri- 
ting of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  a vice  peculiar 
to  this  age : indeed,  I question  whether  po- 
litical writing  has  ever,  upon  the  whole, 
been  more  well-bred  and  considerate  than 
it  is  now.  But  at  all  times  the  abusive 
style  is  the  easiest  mode  of  writing,  and 
the  surest  of  sympathy.  The  skill  to  make, 
and  that  to  cure,  a wound  are  different 
things ; but  the  former  is  the  one  which  be- 
longs to  most  people,  and  often  attracts  most 
attention  and  encouragement.  This,  then, 
is  one  cause  of  the  distrust  of  the  working 
classes,  which  will  only  be  mitigated  by  a 
higher  tone  of  moral  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  people  generally.  Another  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unwise,  if  not  dishonest,  con- 
duct of  public  men.  Look  at  the  mode  of 
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proceeding  at  elections.  I put  aside  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  the  like,  tbe  wrongfulness 
of  which  I hope  we  are  all  agreed  upon ; 
and  I come  to  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
business.  Extreme  opinions  are  put  forth 
by  the  candidates,  often  in  violent  and  inju- 
rious language.  Each  strives  to  keep  stu- 
diously in  the  background  any  points  of  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  the  electing 
body.  Electors  are  not  treated  as  rational 
beings ; their  prejudices  and  their  antipathies 
are  petted  as  if  they  belonged  to  some  des- 
pot whom  it  was  treason  to  contradict. 
Whereas,  if  ever  there  is  a time  in  his  life 
when  a man  should  weigh  his  words  well, 
and  when  he  should  gird  himself  up  to  speak 
with  truth  and  courage,  it  is  when  he  is  soli- 
citing the  suffrages  of  an  electoral  body. 
That  is  the  way  to  anticipate  inconsistency  ; 
the  crime  of  which  is  more  often  in  the  hasti- 
ness of  the  first-formed  opinion,  than  in  the 
change  from  it.  What  is  called  the  incon- 
sistency, may  be  the  redeeming  part  of 
the  transaction.  The  candidate  is  naturally 
tempted  to  fall  in  with  the  exact  opinions 
that  are  likely  to  ensure  success,  and  to  ex- 
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press  them  without  modification — in  fact,  for 
the  sake  of  his  present  purpose,  to  leave  as 
little  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  discretion 
as  possible.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  make  un- 
conditional assertions,  when  nothing  is  to  be 
done  upon  them,  but  it  is  another  thing  when 
he  has  to  bring  them  into  action.  The  di- 
rection which  he  may  wish  to  give  to  public 
affairs  is  likely  to  be  met  by  many  other  im- 
pulses ; and  then  he  may  have  to  remain 
consistent  and  useless,  or  to  link  himself 
to  some  friendly  impulse  which  brings  him, 
however,  into  opposition  to  some  of  his 
former  broad  and  careless  declarations.  He 
has  left  himself  no  room  for  using  his  judg- 
ment. Indeed,  one  does  not  see  very  clearly 
why  he  takes  his  seat  amongst  men  who  are 
met  to  deliberate.  The  evils  that  must  arise 
from  rash  promises  at  elections  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  fortunate  when  the  topics  mooted 
on  those  occasions,  form  but  a small  part  of 
those  which  ultimately  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  person  elected;  and,  as 
often  happens,  that  important  public  matters 
come  to  be  discussed,  which  were  not  seen 
on  the  political  horizon  at  the  election  time. 
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In  addition  to  the  distrust  of  individual 
legislators,  which  is,  probably,  frequent 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  there  is  also,  I 
suspect,  a great  distrust  amongst  them  of 
the  leading  parties  in  the  state.  They  per- 
ceive the  evils  of  party,  and  see  nothing  on 
the  other  side.  The  meaning  and  intent,  of 
party,  the  way  in  which  by  its  means  social 
good  is  often  worked  out  in  a manner  less 
harsh  and  abrupt,  perhaps,  than  by  any 
other  means  that  has  hitherto  been  devised, 
are  considerations  probably  unknown  to  them. 
To  address  them  upon  such  matters  would 
be  thought  absurd.  It  would  be  said,  that 
philosophical  disquisitions  on  government  are 
for  the  closet  of  the  studious  man,  but  not 
for  common  people  coming  to  perform  a plain, 
practical,  duty.  Great  principles,  however, 
are  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  action.  Look 
to  the  divine  teaching.  See  how  the  highest 
things  are  addressed  to  all  classes.  There 
is  no  esoteric  philosophy  there — one  thing  to 
the  initiated,  and  another  to  the  outer  popu- 
lace. And  so  I am  persuaded  in  addressing 
the  great  masses  of  mankind  on  other  sub- 
jects, you  can  hardly  be  too  profound,  if  you 
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contrive  to  express  yourself  without  pe- 
dantry ; you  can  hardly  put  motives  of  too 
much  generosity  before  them,  if  you  do  so 
with  complete  sincerity  and  earnestness.  All 
this  is  very  difficult,  but  what  social  reme- 
dies are  not  ? They  are  things  to  be  toiled 
and  bled  for;  and  what  is  far  more,  you 
must  run  the  risk  of  ridicule,  endure  want 
of  sympathy,  have  the  courage  to  utter  un- 
palatable truths,  and  not  unfrequently  resist 
the  temptation  of  saying  such  things  as  are 
sure  to  elicit  immediate  and  hearty  approba- 
tion. When  a statesman  has  a craving  for 
present  applause,  it  is  an  evil  spirit  always 
by  his  side,  hut  which  springs  up  to  its  ut- 
most height,  and  overshadows  him  with  its 
most  baneful  influence,  at  some  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  his  career. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  confidence 
in  public  men  caused  by  malicious  writing, 
or  by  their  injudicious  or  dishonest  conduct 
as  candidates,  or  by  the  ignorance  amongst 
the  operatives  of  the  good  uses  of  party ; is 
there  not  also  a just  want  of  confidence 
arising  from  the  mode  in  which  party  war- 
fare has  sometimes  been  carried  on  in  the 
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legislative  body  ? Remember  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  intrigue  with  “ interests,”  as  we  call 
them,  as  well  as  with  private  persons.  The 
nice  morality  which  would  shudder  at  the 
revelations  of  petty  intrigue  disclosed  by  the 
diary  of  a Bubb  Doddington,  may  urge  on, 
and  ride  triumphantly,  some  popular  cry,  the 
justice  of  which  it  has  never  paused  to  exa- 
mine. There  are  also  such  things  as  a fac- 
tious opposition  to  the  Government,  a selfish 
desertion  from  it,  or  a slavish  obedience  to  it; 
which  things,  the  people  in  general,  are  not 
slow  to  note,  and  often  prone  to  attribute, 
even  when  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  at- 
tributing them.  But  of  all  the  things  which 
tend  to  separate  the  operatives  from  the  gov- 
erning classes,  is  the  suspicion  (oh,  that  we 
could  say  that  it  was  altogether  an  unjust 
one !)  that  laws  are  framed,  or  maintained, 
which  benefit  those  classes  at  the  expense  of 
their  poorer  brethren.  We  think  it  a mar- 
vellous act  of  malversation  in  a trustee,  to 
benefit  himself  unjustly  out  of  the  funds  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  Wrongs  of  this  kind 
may  appear  to  be  diluted  when  the  national 
prosperity  is  the  trust-fund,  and  the  legisla- 
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five  body  is  the  trustee.  The  largeness, 
however,  of  the  transaction,  does  not  diminish 
the  injustice  of  it,  although  it  may  soothe 
the  conscience,  or  partially  excuse  the  con- 
duct, of  any  individual  member  of  the  govern- 
ing class.  By  governing  class,  I do  not 
merely  mean  the  legislative  bodies,  but  I in- 
clude the  electing  body,  who  are  of  course 
equally  guilty  when  they  clamour  for  what 
they  deem  their  own  peculiar  interest,  in- 
stead of  calling  for  just  laws.  And  they 
may  be  sure,  that  when  once  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  persuaded  that  the  injus- 
tice which  I have  spoken  of,  is  a ruling  prin- 
ciple in  any  government;  that  government, 
if  it  lives,  is  henceforth  based  upon  fear, 
and  not  upon  affection. 
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I SHALL  now  put  down  a few  points  of 
practice,  which,  though  they  are  classed 
together,  have  no  other  link  than  that  they  all 
relate  to  our  conduct  in  a family  and  towards 
dependents. 

In  social  government,  no  less  than  in  le- 
gislating for  a state,  there  should  be  constant 
reference  to  great  principles,  if  only  from 
the  exceeding  difficulty  of  foreseeing,  or  ap- 
preciating, the  results  in  detail  of  any  mea- 
sure. 

It  is  a foolish  thing  when  a man  so  guides 
himself,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  in  his 
family,  and  among  his  dependents,  that  no 
arguments  of  theirs  are  likely  to  persuade 
him  to  alter  his  views.  Such  a one  may 
fancy  that  what  he  calls  his  firmness  is  the 
main  stay  of  his  authority : but  the  obsti- 
nacy, which  never  listens,  is  not  less  fatal 
than  the  facility  which  never  listens  but  to 
yield.  If  your  rule  has  the  reputation  of  not 
being  amenable  to  reason,  it  is  liable  to  sudden 
convulsions  and  headstrong  distempers,  or  to 
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unreasonable  cringings  in  which  your  welfare, 
and  that  of  those  whom  you  rule,  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  apprehension  of  provoking  your 
self-will.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  irrational 
opposition  on  your  part,  often  tempts  those 
about  you  into  taking  up  courses,  which, 
otherwise,  they  might  have  thrown  aside 
upon  reflection,  or  after  reasonable  converse 
with  you  on  the  subject.  You  may  have, 
in  the  end,  to  oppose  yourself  sternly  to 
the  wishes  of  those  whom  you  would  guide 
wisely ; but  at  any  rate  give  yourself  the 
chance  of  having,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
full  effect  of  any  forces  in  their  own  minds 
which  may  be  on  your  side.  You  cannot 
expect  to  have  these  useful  allies,  if  your 
wont  is  to  be  blindly  obstinate,  and  to  carry 
things,  on  all  occasions,  by  heavy-handed 
authority.  The  way  in  which  expected  op- 
position acts  in  determining  the  mind,  is  not 
always  by  creating  immediate  wilfulness : but 
a man,  knowing  that  there  is  sure  to  be  ob- 
jection made,  in  any  particular  quarter,  to 
his  taking  a course,  respecting  which  he  has 
not  made  up  his  own  mind,  sets  to  work  to 
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put  aside  that  contingent  obstacle  to  his  free- 
dom of  action.  In  doing  this,  however,  he 
generates,  as  it  were,  a force  in  the  opposite 
direction ; in  arguing  against  contingent  op- 
position, he  is  led  to  make  assertions  which 
he  is  ashamed  to  draw  back  from;  and  so, 
in  the  end,  he  fails  to  exercise  an  unbiassed 
judgment.  1 have  gone  minutely  into  this 
matter ; but  it  cannot  be  unimportant  for 
those  who  rule,  to  consider  well  the  latent 
sources  of  human  motive. 

In  addressing  persons  of  inferior  station, 
do  not  be  prone  to  suppose  that  there  is 
much  occasion  for  intellectual  condescension 
on  your  part : at  any  rate  do  not  be  careless 
in  what  you  say,  as  if  any  thing  would  do 
for  them.  Observe  the  almost  infinite  fleet- 
ness of  your  own  powers  of  thought,  and 
then  consider  whether  it  is  likely  that  educa- 
tion has  much  to  do  with  this.  Use  simple 
language,  but  do  not  fear  to  put  substance 
in  it : choose,  if  you  like,  common  materials, 
but  make  the  best  structure  that  you  can  of 
them:  and  be  assured  that  method  and 
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logical  order  are  not  thrown  away  upon  any 
one.  The  rudest  audience,  as  well  as  the 
most  refined,  soon  grows  weary,  I suspect,  of 
protracted,  driftless,  tautology. 

Do  not  dwell  more  than  you  can  help 
upon  the  differences  of  nature  between  your- 
self and  those  with  whom  you  live.  Consider 
whether  your  own  vanity  is  not  too  requi- 
ring. See  that  others  have  not  the  same 
complaint  to  make  of  your  uncongeniality, 
that  you  are,  perhaps,  prone  to  make  of 
theirs.  If  you  are,  indeed,  superior,  reckon 
it  as  your  constant  duty,  to  try  and  sympa- 
thize with  those  beneath  you ; to  mix  with 
their  pursuits,  as  far  as  you  can,  and  thus, 
insensibly,  to  elevate  them.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  mind  that  will  not  yield  some  return  for 
your  labour : it  seems  the  dullest,  bleakest, 
rock,  not  earth  enough  to  feed  a nettle ; yet 
up  grows,  with  culture,  the  majestic  pine. 

A want  of  sympathy  leads  to  the  greatest 
ignorance  in  the  intellect  as  well  as  in  the 
heart. 


Remember  that  your  dependents  have  sel- 
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dom  a full  power  of  replying  to  you ; and  let 
the  recollection  of  that  make  you  especially 
considerate  in  your  dealings  with  them. 

When  you  find  a lack  of  truth  in  those 
about  you,  consider  whether  it  may  not  arise 
from  the  furiousness  of  your  own  temper 
which  scares  truth  away  from  you : and  re- 
flect how  fearful  a part  the  angry  man  may 
have  in  the  sin  of  those  falsehoods  which 
immoderate  fear  of  him  gives  rise  to.  Such, 
I am  afraid,  is  the  tyrannous  nature  of  the 
human  heart  that  we  not  only  show,  but  really 
feel,  more  anger  at  offence  given  us  by  those 
under  our  power,  than  at  any  other  cause 
whatever. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  we  neces- 
sarily become  indifferent  to  the  faults  and 
foibles  of  those  with  whom  we  live : on  the 
contrary,  we  sometimes  grow  more  and  more 
alive  to  them;  they  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
create  a corresponding  soreness  in  ourselves  ; 
and,  knowing  that  they  exist  in  the  character, 
we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  perceive  them 
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even  on  occasions  when  they  are  not  in  the 
least  brought  into  play. 

Do  not  be  fond  of  the  display  of  authority, 
or  think  that  there  is  anything  grand  in  being 
obeyed  with  abject  fear.  One  certainly  meets 
with  persons  who  are  vain  of  their  ill-temper, 
and  of  seeing  how  it  keeps  the  people  about 
them  in  order;  a species  of  vanity  which 
they  might  share  with  any  wild  animal  at 
large. 

In  reasoning  with  your  dependants,  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  make  broad  assertions  and 
careless  conclusions,  merely  because  you  are 
addressing  inferiors.  “ The  Courts  of  Rea- 
“ son  recognise  no  difference  of  persons.” 
And  when  you  wish  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  those  entrusted  to  your  guidance  of  any 
thing  which  you  are  convinced  is  erroneous, 
do  not  attempt  to  do  so  by  unmeasured  con- 
demnation. It  is  seldom  that  a secure  an- 
swer is  given  to  any  theory,  or  system,  ex- 
cept by  one  who  exhausts,  and  lays  before 
you,  the  good  in  it. 
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Let  not  your  forgiveness  be  of  that  kind 
which  may  almost  be  set  down  as  forgetful- 
ness. 

You  must  not  always  expect  to  hear  a 
good  explanation  of  a man’s  reasons  for  his 
conduct.  In  the  first  place  he  does  not  carry- 
such  things  about  with  him  in  a producible 
shape;  some  of  them  he  has  probably  for- 
gotten, although  their  influence  may  still  re- 
main strongly  upon  his  mind ; and  such  as 
he  does  give,  are  likely  to  be  those  which  he 
thinks  will  have  most  w eight  with  the  person 
to  whom  he  is  speaking. 

In  giving  w-ay  to  selfish  persons,  remember 
that  you  cannot  sacrifice  yourself  alone.  Any 
relation  in  which  you  may  be  placed  to  them, 
especially  if  you  are  the  superior,  is  not  a 
thing  that  concerns  you  only ; but  is,  as  it 
were,  a trust  for  society  in  general. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  about  quarrels,  for  the 
points  on  which  they  openly  break  out  have 
often  no  more  to  do  with  the  real  grounds  of 
difference  than  the  place  of  a battle  with  the 
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cause  of  the  war.  Many  a quarrel,  after 
running  for  a long  time  under  ground,  gushes 
forth  with  a vehemence  which  seems  unac- 
countable ; and  it  is  difficult  to  divine  what 
lands  it  has  passed  through  in  its  hidden 
course.  Any  particular  outbreak  cannot 
safely  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  general 
conduct  of  the  parties  towards  each  other. 

Playfulness  is  a good  means  of  softening 
social  distances.  A stiff,  grave,  man  is  always 
in  danger  of  being  feared  too  much.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  self-love  of  many  people 
is  suspicious  in  the  extreme,  you  must  expect 
that  your  most  innocent  playfulness  will  often 
be  mistaken  for  ridicule. 

It  is  a duty  not  to  allow  yourself  to  think 
of  any  living  man,  still  less  to  treat  him,  as 
if  your  hopes  of  his  amendment  were  utterly 
dead  and  gone. 

You  must  not  be  much  surprised  at  the 
ingratitude  of  those  to  whom  you  have  given 
nothing  but  money. 
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Once  give  your  mind  to  suspicion,  and 
there  will  be  sure  to  be  food  enough  for  it.  In 
the  stillest  night,  the  air  is  filled  with  sounds 
for  the  wakeful  ear  that  is  resolved  to  listen. 

A misproud  man  resolves  to  abide  by  the 
evil  words  which  he  has  spoken  in  anger. 
This  freezing  of  foam  is  wilfully  unnatural ; 
and  turns  a brief  madness  into  a settled  in- 
sanity. 

A man  of  any  wisdom,  in  domestic  autho- 
rity, so  far  from  making  large  claims  to  the 
love  of  those  whom  he  rules,  and  exacting  all 
manner  of  observance  as  his  due,  will  often 
think  with  fear  how  unworthy  he  is  of  the 
affection  even  of  the  dullest  and  least-gifted 
creature  about  him. 

In  commenting  on  any  error  of  an  agent 
or  dependant,  beware  of  making  your  own 
vexation,  and  not  the  real  offence,  the  mea- 
sure of  your  blame.  This  is  a most  frequent 
source  of  injustice,  and  one,  moreover,  which 
tends  to  prevent  anything  like  consistent 
training. 
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The  poor,  the  humble,  and  your  depen- 
dants, will  often  be  afraid  to  ask  their  due 
from  you : be  the  more  mindful  of  it  yourself. 

With  what  degree  of  satisfaction  do  you 
feel  that  you  could  meet  those  persons  in  a 
future  state  over  whom  you  have  any  influence 
now  ? Your  heart’s  answer  to  this  question 
is  somewhat  of  a test  of  your  behaviour  to- 
wards them. 

How  ready  we  should  often  be  to  forgive 
those  who  are  angry  with  us,  if  we  could  only 
see  how  much  of  their  anger  arises  from  vex- 
ation with  themselves  for  having  begun  to  be 
angry  at  all. 

I am  not  sorry  to  introduce  a maxim,  like 
the  above,  which  relates,  perhaps,  rather 
more  to  dependants  than  to  those  in  autho- 
rity, and  which  claims  a place  among  pre- 
cepts on  social  government,  only  as  it  may 
tend  to  promote  social  harmony  and  peace. 
1 have  not  attempted,  throughout,  to  give 
any  account  of  the  duties  of  dependants, 
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which,  however,  are  easily  inferred  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  duties  of  masters.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  relation  in  life  is 
one-sided,  that  kindness  is  to  be  met  by  in- 
difference, or  that  loyalty  to  those  who  lead 
us  is  not  a duty  of  the  highest  order.  But, 
fortunately,  the  proneness  of  men  to  regard 
with  favour  those  put  in  authority  over  them  is 
very  strong;  and  I have  but  little  fear  of  finding 
any  large  body  of  thoughtful  and  kind  mas- 
ters suffering  from  permanent  indifference,  or 
ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  their  dependants. 

I cannot  close  the  chapter  better  than  by 
entreating  those,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
carry  on  any  system  of  benevolence,  to  be 
very  watchful  in  the  management  of  details, 
and  to  strengthen  themselves  against  anv 
feelings  of  disgust  and  weariness  which  may 
encroach  upon  them,  when  their  undertaking 
has  lost  the  attraction  of  novelty.  Details 
are  like  the  fibres  at  the  root  of  a tree  : with- 
out their  aid  the  tree  would  have  but  little 
hold  against  the  wind : they  are  the  channels 
for  its  terrestrial  nutriment ; they  are  its  ties 
to  earth,  its  home  and  birth-place ; and,  in- 
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significant  as  they  seem,  it  could  live  almost 
better  without  light  than  without  them.  Here 
it  is  that  practical  wisdom  comes  in — that 
faculty,  without  which,  the  greatest  gifts  may 
serve  to  make  a noise  and  a flame,  and  no- 
thing more.  It  holds  its  object  neither  too 
near,  nor  too  far  off;  without  exaggerating 
trifles,  it  can  see  that  small  things  may  be 
essential  to  the  successful  application  of  great 
principles ; it  is  moderate  in  its  expectations ; 
does  not  imagine  that  all  men  must  be  full  of 
its  projects ; and  holds  its  course  with  calm- 
ness, with  hope,  and  with  humility. 

You  must  not  enter  upon  a career  of  use- 
fulness without  expecting  innumerable  vex- 
ations and  crosses  to  affect  the  details  of  any 
project  or  system  you  may  undertake.  And 
when  the  novelty  of  your  purpose  has  some- 
what worn  off,  and  you  have  to  meet  with  the 
honest  opposition  of  other  minds,  as  well  as 
to  contend  against  their  vanity,  their  selfish- 
ness, and  their  unreasonableness,  it  requires 
a high  and  full  source  for  your  benevolence 
to  flow  from,  if  it  would  bear  down  these 
annoyances.  Even  when  they  cannot  dry  up 
the  stream,  or  change  its  current,  if  you  are 
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not  watchful  over  yourself,  they  may  make 
it  flow  more  feebly.  The  very  prospect  of 
success  is  to  some  minds  a great  temptation 
to  make  them  slacken  their  efforts.  Through- 
out the  course  of  our  pursuit,  we  are  never, 
perhaps,  so  prone  to  be  weary  and  to  repine, 
as  when  we  begin  to  feel  sure  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, but  at  the  same  time  to  perceive,  that  a 
long  and  definite  period  must  elapse  before 
the  completion  of  our  undertaking. 

Against  the  many  temptations  that  beset  a 
man  in  such  a career,  I do  not  believe  that 
any  good  feeling,  which  stands  upon  no  other 
than  mere  human  relations,  will  be  found  a 
sufficient  support.  No  sentimental  benevo- 
lence will  do  ; nor  even,  at  all  times,  a warm 
and  earnest  philanthropy  : there  must  be  the 
inexorable  sense  of  duty  arising  from  a man’s 
apprehension,  if  but  in  a feeble  degree,  of 
his  relation  towards  God,  as  well  as  to  his 
fellow  man. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Labour  in  Factories. 


HE  two  former  chapters  have  been 


given  to  the  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  employer  of  labour  and  the 
labouring  man,  and  to  general  reflections 
upon  the  duties  arising  from  that  relation. 
Let  us  now  take  a particular  instance,  the 
employment  of  labour  in  manufactures  for 
example,  and  go  through  some  of  the  more 
obvious  points  to  which  the  master  might  in 
that  case  direct  his  attention  beneficially. 


It  would  seem  an  obvious  thing  enough,  that 
when  a man  collects  a number  of  his  fellow- 
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men  together  to  work  for  him,  it  would  be  right 
to  provide  a sufficient  supply  of  air  for  them. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  axiom ; and,  in  truth,  we  can- 
not much  wonder  at  this  neglect,  when  we 
find  that  those  who  have  to  provide  for  the 
amusement  of  men,  and  who  would  be  likely, 
therefore,  to  consult  the  health  and  conve- 
nience of  those  whom  they  bring  together, 
should  sedulously  shut  out  the  pure  air,  as 
if  they  disliked  letting  anything  in  that  did 
not  pay  for  admission.  In  most  grievances, 
the  people  aggrieved  are  very  sensible  at  the 
time  of  the  evil  they  are  undergoing ; which 
is  not,  however,  the  case  with  those  who 
suffer  from  an  impure  atmosphere.  They 
are,  in  general,  almost  unconscious  of  what 
they  are  enduring.  This  makes  it  the  more 
desirable,  in  the  case  we  are  considering, 
that  the  manufacturer  himself,  or  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  community  at  large,  should  be 
alive  to  the  mischief  arising  from  want  of 
ventilation  in  these  crowded  assemblages  of 
men,  and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
viding remedies  for  it. 

This  will  not  be  an  inappropriate  place  for 
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saying  something  about  the  non-interference 
principle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  inter- 
ference has  often  been  most  tyrannous  and 
absurd,  that  our  ancestors,  for  instance, 
sometimes  interfered  only  to  insist  upon  im- 
possibilities, and  that  we  may  occasionally 
do  the  same.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
let-alone  principle  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position, not  only  that  every  body  knows  his 
own  interest  best,  or  if  not,  that  his  freedom 
of  action  is  of  more  importance  than  his  act- 
ing wisely,  which  is  often  true;  but  it  also 
goes  on  to  assume  that  every  body  knows 
and  will  take  just  care  of  the  welfare  of 
others.  Push  either  principle  to  any  great 
length;  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  the 
land  of  confusion  and  absurdity.  In  truth, 
I should  seldom  like  to  say  anything  about 
the  wisdom,  or  the  folly,  of  interference,  until 
I knew  exactly  what  it  was  about,  and  how  far 
you  intended  to  interfere.  It  is  one  of  those 
matters  in  which  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
keep  in  mind  those  maxims  of  prudence, 
respecting  the  application  of  general  rules  to 
moral  questions,  which  Burke  has  handled 
so  admirably.  “ Nothing  universal,”  he  ob- 
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serves,  “can  be  rationally  affirmed  on  any 
“ moral,  or  any  political  subject.  Pure  me- 
“ taphysical  abstraction  does  not  belong  to 
“ these  matters.  The  lines  of  morality  are 
“ not  like  ideal  lines  of  mathematicks.  They 
“ are  broad  and  deep  as  well  as  long.  They 
“ admit  of  exceptions;  they  demand  modifica- 
“ tions.  These  exceptions  and  modifications 
“ are  not  made  by  the  process  of  logic,  but 
“ by  the  rules  of  prudence.  Prudence  is 
“ not  only  the  first  in  rank  of  the  virtues 
“ political  and  moral,  but  she  is  the  director, 
“ the  regulator,  the  standard  of  them  all.” 
To  take  a particular  instance  of  legislative 
interference,  namely  the  enactments  about 
building  party-walls,  can  any  one  doubt  that 
this  interference  has  been  most  beneficial? 
Does  any  one  suppose  that,  without  it,  the 
same  good  results  would  have  been  gained  ? 
Would  the  prudence  of  private  individuals  ever 
have  accomplished  it  ? Besides,  I think  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  a state  should  have  a 
degree  of  providence  for  the  general  body, 
not  to  be  expected  from  private  individuals, 
and  which  might  compel  them  to  do  things 
that  would  not  consort  with  their  interest 
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even  upon  the  most  enlarged  views  which 
they  could  take  of  it.  The  financial  affairs 
of  the  nation  are  conducted  with  no  slight 
apparatus  of  intrusion  and  vexation.  We 
endure  this  patiently : indeed,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  obviated. 
Surely  we  may  submit  to  some  simple  sani- 
tary regulations,  especially  of  that  kind  which 
may  be  compared  to  indirect  taxation,  re- 
quiring to  be  attended  to  only  by  a certain 
class  of  persons  of  daily  experience  in  the 
matter.  Such  are  regulations  with  respect 
to  building,  which  need  to  be  looked  to  in  the 
first  instance ; and  then  the  results  of  them 
remain  for  ever  afterwards  a great  gain  to 
public  health  and  morals.  I am  speaking 
now  rather  of  the  question  of  annoyance,  than 
of  loss,  from  legislative  interference.  Of 
course,  in  this  matter  of  building,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  limits  must  carefully  be  put 
to  the  extent  of  interference  with  a view  to 
keeping  down  the  expense.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  regulations  may  be 
defeated.  But  even  in  this,  it  is  possible  to 
be  too  nice  with  respect  to  interfering  with 
what  are  called  the  rights  of  property,  or  too 
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much  afraid  of  creating  an  artificial  dearness 
by  regulations,  many  of  which  will  in  the  end 
he  found  to  be  a great  saving. 

But  to  resume  the  subject  of  the  Mill. 
Each  branch  of  manufactures  has  its  peculiar 
dangers  and  disadvantages;  and  it  behoves 
the  master  to  be  frequently  directing  his 
attention  to  remedy  the  peculiar  evils  of  his 
manufacture.  He  is  to  be  the  pioneer  to 
find  out  for  his  men  ways  of  avoiding  these 
evils.  It  cannot  be  his  duty  to  study  only 
how  to  make  his  fabric  cheaper,  and  not  to 
take  any  pains  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  to 
cost  less  of  human  life.  However,  if  a man 
has  once  got  a just  view  of  his  position  as  an 
employer  of  labour,  he  will  not  need  to  be 
urged  in  this  matter,  but  must  see  at  once 
that  the  health  of  his  men  is  one  of  the  first 
things  for  him  to  look  to.  What  would  you 
think  of  a commander  who  was  careless  of 
the  health  of  his  army,  merely  because  he 
had  an  indefinite  power  of  recruiting?  In  a 
thickly-peopled  country  like  this,  an  employer 
of  labour,  if  his  work  does  not  require  much 
skill,  can  generally  get  any  number  of  men 
to  serve  him,  which  would  be  a strange  rea- 
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son,  however,  for  making  the  health  of  any 
one  amongst  those  whom  he  does  employ  less 
precious  in  his  eyes.  Human  labour  may 
be  ever  so  abundant,  but  human  life  cannot 
be  cheap. 

While  we  are  talking  of  the  Mill,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  the  system  of  piece- 
work, when  it  is  done  by  a man  with  children 
under  him,  is  likely  to  be  made  too  severe 
work  for  them.  It  is  a hard  fate,  indeed, 
for  children  to  be  always  under  the  eye  of 
one  whose  interest  it  is  to  get  as  much  work 
out  of  them  as  possible.  The  above  remarks, 
however,  apply  even  more  to  piece-work  done 
at  home  than  at  the  mill. 

The  next  thing  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Mill  is  the  time  of  labour. 
* 

This  is  a great  question,  embracing  many 
considerations  which  it  would  be  quite  foreign 
to  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  here.  But  I 
may  observe  that  there  is  much  in  this  matter 
which  might  be  done  by  the  masters,  indi- 
vidually, and  collectively.  They  have  to  con- 
sider how  the  time  that  they  may  get  for  the 
recreation  of  their  men  is  to  be  apportioned. 
For  instance,  whether  it  is  better  to  give  it 
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in  whole  days,  or  by  half-days,  or  to  spread 
it  over  the  ordinary  days  of  work.  These 
are  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out much  thought  and  knowledge  respecting 
the  social  habits  of  the  labouring  people. 

All  that  we  have  addressed  to  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  subject  of  his  Mill,  applies 
even  more  cogently  to  the  minor  superin- 
tendent of  labour  and  his  workshop.  There, 
the  evils  complained  of  are  often  far  greater. 
Ventilation  is  less  attended  to;  less  pains 
are  taken  to  diminish  the  peculiar  dangers  of 
the  craft ; the  hours  of  labour  are  more  nu- 
merous ; and  the  children  sometimes  exposed 
to  cruelties  utterly  unheard  of  in  factories. 
Read  the  evidence  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  milliners,  and  you  will  wish  that 
dresses  could  be  made  up,  as  well  as  the 
materials  made  for  them,  in  factories.  Alas  ! 
what  a striking  instance  the  treatment  of 
these  poor  milliner  girls  is  of  the  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  employers : I mean 
of  those  who  immediately  superintend  this 
branch  of  labour,  and  of  those  who  cause 
it.  Had  the  former  been  the  least  aware  of 
their  responsibility,  would  they  have  hesi- 
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tated  to  remonstrate  against  the  unreason- 
able orders  of  their  customers  ? And,  as  for 
the  latter,  for  the  ladies  who  expect  such 
orders  to  be  complied  with,  how  sublimely 
inconsiderate  of  the  comfort  of  those  beneath 
them  they  must  have  become.  I repeat  it 
again : the  careless  cruelty  in  the  world  almost 
outweighs  the  rest. 


2.  The  School-room. 

Some  manufacturer  may  think  that  this  branch 
of  the  matter  does  not  belong  to  him, as  he  does 
not  employ  children  of  the  age  which  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  him  by  law  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  schooling.  But  I would 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  a matter  which 
belongs  to  all  of  us,  and,  especially,  to  those 
who  are  able  to  pay  attention  to  the  habits  of 
large  masses  of  people,  put,  as  it  were,  under 
their  care.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  no 
such  thing  in  the  world’s  history  as  a decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  course 
of  time,  though  we  should  probably  have  had 
our  Domitians  and  our  Neros,  we  might 
have  delighted  in  a modern  Trajan  or  an 
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Antonine.  Under  such  a man,  the  progress 
of  letters  having  proceeded  in  any  thing  like 
the  manner  that  it  has  done,  we  should  have 
had  some  general  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, which,  after  the  Roman  fashion  of  com- 
pleteness, would  have  traversed  the  state, 
with  iron  step,  doubtless  even  to  the  remote 
ends  of  barbarian  Britain.  To  say  that  this 
would  not  have  been  a signal  benefit  to  man- 
kind would  be  idle : what  we  have  to  say 
against  the  despotic  system  is,  that  it  absorbs 
private  virtue,  and  suppresses  private  endea- 
vour; that,  though  it  may  create  better 
machines,  it  certainly  makes  worse  men. 
Now  then  to  bring  these  imaginings  home ; 
for  they  do  concern  us  closely.  My  readers 
are,  to  a certain  extent,  educated ; they  will 
have  gained  by  living  in  a free  state;  but 
if  they  continue  to  neglect  the  welfare  of 
the  great  mass,  in  respect  of  education, 
can  they  say  that  this,  the  first  layer  of 
the  nation,  the  “ turba  Remi,”  might  not 
almost  wish,  if  they  could  comprehend  the 
question,  to  live  under  a despot  who  would 
educate  them,  rather  than  with  free  men 
who  do  not  ? Are  we  to  enjoy  the  singular 
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freedom  of  speech  and  action,  which  we  do 
enjoy  in  this  country,  and  to  expect  to  have 
no  sacrifice  to  make  for  it  ? Is  liberty,  the 
first  of  possessions,  to  have  no  duties  cor- 
responding to  its  invaluable  rights?  And, 
in  fine,  ought  it  not  to  be  some  drawback 
on  the  enjoyment  of  our  own  freedom,  if  a 
doubt  can  come  across  our  minds  whether  a 
vast  mass  of  our  fellow'  citizens  might  not  be 
the  better  for  living  under  a despotic  govern- 
ment? These  are  very  serious  questions; 
and  the  sooner  w'e  are  able,  w ith  a good  con- 
science, to  give  a satisfactory  answ  er  to  them, 
the  better.  Till  that  time,  let  no  man  in 
this  country  say  that  the  education  of  the 
people  is  nothing  to  him. 

But  how  strange  it  is  that  men  should 
require  to  be  urged  to  this  good  work  of  edu- 
cation. The  causing  children  to  be  taught 
is  a thing  so  full  of  joy,  of  love,  of  hope, 
that  one  wonders  how  such  a gladsome  path 
of  benevolence  could  ever  have  been  unfre- 
quented. The  delight  of  educating  is  like 
that  of  cultivating  near  the  fruitful  Nile, 
where  seed  time  and  harvest  come  so  close 
together.  And  when  one  looks  forward  to 
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the  indefinite  extension  that  any  efforts  in 
this  direction  may  probably  enjoy,  one  is  apt 
to  feel  as  if  nothing  else  were  important,  and 
to  be  inclined  to  expend  all  one’s  energies  in 
this  one  course.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate the  enormous  benefit  of  enabling  a man 
to  commune  with  the  most  exalted  minds  of 
all  time,  to  read  the  most  significant  records 
of  all  ages,  to  find  that  others  have  felt  and 
seen  and  suffered  as  himself,  to  extend  his 
sympathy  with  his  brother-man,  his  insight 
into  nature,  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
God.  Now  the  above  is  but  a poor  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  humblest  education  offers. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  subject  of  “ the 
school-room”  more  in  detail.  And,  the  first 
remark  I have  to  make  is,  that  we  should 
perpetually  recal  to  mind  the  nature  of  our 
own  thoughts,  and  sensations,  at  the  early 
periods  of  life  in  which  those  are  whom  we 
are  trying  to  educate.  This  will  make  us 
careful  not  to  weary  children  with  those 
things  which  we  long  to  impress  most  upon 
them.  The  repetition  of  wrords,  whatever 
they  may  contain,  is  often  like  the  succession 
of  waves  in  a receding  tide,  which  makes  less 
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of  an  inroad  at  each  pulsation.  It  is  different 
when  an  idea,  or  state  of  feeling,  is  repeated 
by  conduct  of  various  kinds : that  is  most 
impressive.  If  a child,  for  instance,  is  brought 
up  where  there  is  a pervading  idea  of  any 
kind,  manifested  as  it  will  be  in  many  ways, 
the  idea  is  introduced  again  and  again  with- 
out wearisomeness,  and  the  child  imbibes 
it  unconsciously.  But  mere  maxims,  em- 
bracing this  idea,  would  very  likely  have 
gained  no  additional  influence  with  him  from 
being  constantly  repeated : that  is,  at  the 
time ; for,  in  after  years,  the  maxims  may, 
perhaps,  fasten  upon  his  mind  with  a pecu- 
liar strength,  simply  from  their  having  been 
often  repeated  to  him  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  But  at  present  this  repetition  may 
be  of  immense  disservice.  You  cannot  con- 
tinue to  produce  the  same  effect  by  words, 
that  you  did  on  first  using  them ; and  often 
you  go  on  hammering  about  a thing  until 
you  loosen  what  was  fast  in  the  first  instance. 
It  is  well  to  keep  such  reflections  steadily  in 
mind  as  regards  religious  instruction  for  the 
young,  and,  especially,  as  regards  religious 
services  for  them.  Go  back  to  your  own 
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youth,  and  recollect  how  little  command  of 
attention  you  had  yourself,  how  volatile  you 
were,  how  anxious  to  escape  all  tedium,  how 
weary  of  words,  how  apt  to  dislike  routine. 
Then  see  whether  you  make  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  these  feelings  in  dealing  with  the 
young ; and  whether  it  might,  not  be  possible 
to  give  them  the  same  holy  precepts,  to  com- 
municate the  same  extent,  or  nearly  so,  of 
religious  instruction,  and  yet  to  ensure  their 
love  for  the  times,  and  places,  and  circum- 
stances, of  this  communication.  You  must 
allow  that  you  do  a very  dangerous  thing 
indeed,  when  you  make  that  wearisome  which 
you  wish  to  be  most  loved.  I must  confess 
that  it  has  often  struck  me,  that  we  insist 
upon  too  much  religious  attendance  from 
children  of  a tender  age ; and,  considering 
what  we  know  of  the  impatience  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  I cannot  but  think  that  such  a 
system  is  often  most  prejudicial.  I say  these 
things  with  much  hesitation,  and  some  fear 
of  being  misunderstood ; and  I do  not  ven- 
ture to  enter  into  details,  or  to  presume  to 
say  what  should  be  the  exact  course  in  so 
difficult  a question.  What  I wish,  is  to 
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draw  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  in- 
struction to  a point  of  view  which  may  some- 
times escape  them,  or  which  they  may  be 
tempted  to  neglect  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, the  household  gods  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

There  is  one  maxim  which  those  who  super- 
intend schools  should  ponder  well ; and  that 
is,  that  the  best  things  to  be  learnt  are  those 
which  the  children  cannot  be  examined  upon. 
One  cannot  but  fear  that  the  masters  will  be 
apt  to  think  school-proficiency  all  in  all ; and 
that  the  founders  and  supporters  of  schools 
will,  occasionally,  be  tempted  by  vanity  to 
take  most  interest  in  those  things  which  give 
most  opportunity  for  display.  Yet  the  slightest 
inferiority  of  moral  tone  in  a school  would 
be  ill  compensated  for  by  an  expertness,  al- 
most marvellous,  in  dealing  with  figures ; or  a 
knowledge  of  names,  things,  and  places,  which 
may  well  confound  the  grown-up  bystander. 
That  school  would  in  reality  be  the  one  to 
be  proud  of,  where  order  was  thoroughly 
maintained  with  the  least  admixture  of  fear ; 
where  you  would  have  most  chance  of  meet- 
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ing  with  truthful  replies  from  the  children  in 
a matter  where  such  replies  would  criminate 
themselves ; and  where  you  would  find  the 
most  kindly  feeling  to  each  other  prevalent 
throughout.  Yet  these  are  things  not  to  be 
seen  on  show  days,  that  cannot  be  got  up 
for  exhibition,  that  require  unwearied  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  masters  and  benefactors, 
that  will  never  be  attempted  but  by  those 
who,  themselves,  feel  deeply  the  superiority 
of  moral  excellence  to  all  else.  Such  teachers 
will  see  how  the  kindness  of  children  to  each 
other  may  be  encouraged.  They  will  take 
more  notice  of  a good-natured  thing  than 
a clever  one.  They  will  show,  how  much, 
even  in  the  minutest  trifles,  truth  and  forti- 
tude weigh  with  them.  They  will  be  careful 
not  to  stimulate  an  unwholesome  craving  for 
praise  in  their  pupils.  They  will  look  not 
only  to  the  thing  done,  but  also  to  the  mode 
and  spirit  of  doing  it.  That  this  spirit  and 
mode  may  be  the  means  of  generating  and 
guiding  future  endeavour  will  be  a main 
object  with  such  instructors.  The  dignity  of 
labour,  the  independence  of  thrift,  the  great- 
ness of  contentment,  will  be  themes  dwelt 
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upon  by  them,  in  their  loving  foresight  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  infant  labourers  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  To  endear  holy  things 
to  these  little  ones  would  delight  such  teachers 
far  more  than  to  instil  the  utmost  proficiency 
in  any  critical  or  historical  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Not  that  the  two  things 
are  in  the  least  degree  incompatible.  Far 
from  it,  indeed ! All  I mean  to  insist  on  is, 
that  such  teachers  will  perceive  what  are  the 
great  objects  of  culture : and  how  subser- 
vient even  the  best  knowledge  is  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  duty.  They  will  see,  too, 
more  clearly  the  necessity  of  bearing  in  mind 
the  pre-eminence  of  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture, when  they  reflect  that  many  of  their 
pupils  come  from  places  which  cannot  be 
called  homes,  where  scarcely  anything  like 
parental  love  sustains  or  informs  them,  and 
where,  perhaps,  confusion,  discontent,  and 
domestic  turbulence  prevail. 

We  may  remark,  as  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  singing  lessons  should  he  greatly 
encouraged  in  schools.  There  are  several 
merits  connected  with  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion. It  employs  many  together,  and  gives  a 
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feeling  of  communion  ; it  is  not  much  mixed 
up  with  emulation ; the  tenderest  and  highest 
sentiments  may  be  unostentatiously  impressed 
by  its  means,  for  you  can  introduce  in  songs 
such  things  as  you  could  not  lecture  upon ; 
then  it  gives  somewhat  of  a cultivated  taste, 
and  an  additional  topic  of  social  interest,  even 
to  those  who  do  not  make  much  proficiency ; 
while  to  others,  who  have  a natural  ability 
for  it,  it  may  form  an  innocent  and  engaging 
pursuit  throughout  their  lives. 

With  respect  to  the  intellectual  part  of 
teaching,  I have  not  much  to  say : and  it  is 
a branch  of  the  subject  which  has  engaged, 
and  is  engaging,  the  attention  of  men  who 
are  much  more  capable  of  speaking  about  it 
than  I am.  The  only  thing  which  it  occurs 
to  me  to  mention  is,  that  one  would  like  to 
see  a great  deal  of  manual  teaching,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  the  future  profit,  but  also 
to  the  future  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the 
children.  When  you  think  that  many  of  them 
will  be  artisans,  whose  only  occupation,  per- 
haps, will  be  to  perform  some  one  process  of 
manufactures,  requiring  next  to  no  thought 
or  skill,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to 
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educate  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads. 
Man  is  an  animal  very  fond  of  construction 
of  any  sort;  and  a wise  teacher,  knowing 
the  happiness  that  flows  from  handiwork,  will 
seize  upon  opportunities  even  for  teaching 
the  most  trivial  accomplishments  of  a manual 
kind.  They  will  come  in,  hereafter,  to  em- 
bellish a man’s  home,  and  to  endear  it  to 
him.  They  will  occupy  time  that  would, 
otherwise,  be  ill  spent.  And,  besides,  there 
are  many  persons  whose  cleverness  lies  only 
in  this  way ; and  you  have  to  teach  them  this 
or  nothing. 


3.  The  Playground. 

This  is  a place  quite  as  important  as  the 
school-room.  Here  it  is,  that  a large  part  of 
the  moral  cultivation  may  be  carried  on.  It 
is  a great  object  to  humanize  the  conduct  of 
children  to  each  other  at  play  times  without 
interfering  with  them,  or  controlling  them, 
too  much.  But  we  have,  before,  gone  over 
the  motives  which  should  actuate  a teacher 
in  his  moral  guidance ; and  it  needs  only  to 
remark,  that  the  playground  is  a place  where 
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that  guidance  is  eminently  required;  and 
where  the  exigencies  for  it  are  most  easily 
discerned. 

Those  games  should  not  be  overlooked 
which  are  of  a manly  kind,  and  likely  to  be 
continued  in  after  life.  This  brings  us  na- 
turally to  think  of  the  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren of  a larger  growth.  Hitherto  there  has 
been  a sad  deficiency  in  this  matter  in  our 
manufacturing  towns,  and  almost  everywhere 
else.  Can  any  thing  be  more  lamentable  to 
contemplate  than  a dull,  grim,  and  vicious 
population,  whose  only  amusement  is  sen- 
suality? Yet,  what  can  we  expect,  if  we 
provide  no  means  whatever  of  recreation ; if 
we  never  share  our  own  pleasures  with  our 
poorer  brethren  ; and  if  the  public  buildings 
which  invite  them  in  their  brief  hours  of  leisure 
are  chiefly  gin  palaces?  As  for  our  cathe- 
drals and  great  churches,  we  mostly  have 
them  w ell  locked  up,  for  fear  any  one  should 
steal  in  and  say  a prayer,  or  contemplate 
a noble  work  of  art,  without  paying  for 
it : and  we  shut  people  up  by  thousands  in 
dense  towns  with  no  outlets  to  the  country, 
but  those  which  are  guarded  on  each  side 
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by  dusty  hedges.  Now  an  open  space  near 
a town  is  one  of  nature’s  churches : and  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  to  provide  such  things. 
Nor,  indeed,  should  we  stop  at  giving  breath- 
ing places  to  crowded  multitudes  in  great 
towns.  To  provide  cheap  locomotion,  as  a 
means  of  social  improvement,  should  be  ever 
in  the  minds  of  legislators  and  other  influ- 
ential persons.  Blunders  in  legislating  about 
railroads,  and  absurd  expenditure  in  making 
them,  are  a far  greater  public  detriment  than 
they  may  seem  at  first  sight.  Again,  without 
interfering  too  much,  or  attempting  to  force 
a “ Book  of  Sports”  upon  the  people,  who, 
in  that  case,  would  be  resolutely  dull  and 
lugubrious,  the  benevolent  employer  of  labour 
might  exert  himself  in  many  ways  to  encou- 
rage healthful  and  instructive  amusements 
amongst  his  men.  He  might  give  prizes  for 
athletic  excellence  or  skill.  He  might  aid  in 
establishing  zoological  gardens,  or  music- 
meetings,  or  exhibitions  of  pictures,  or  me- 
chanics’ institutes.  These  are  things  in  which 
some  of  the  great  employers  of  labour  have 
already  set  him  the  example.  Let  him  re- 
member how  much  his  workpeople  are  de- 
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prived  of  by  being  almost  confined  to  one 
spot;  and  let  him  be  the  more  anxious  to 
enlarge  their  minds  by  inducing  them  to  take 
interest  in  anything  which  may  prevent  the 
“ ignorant  present,”  and  its  low  cares,  from 
absorbing  all  their  attention.  He  has  very 
likely  some  pursuit,  or  some  art,  in  which  he 
takes  especial  pleasure  himself,  and  which 
gives  to  his  leisure,  perhaps,  its  greatest 
charm : he  may  he  sure  that  there  are  many 
of  his  people  who  could  be  made  to  share  in 
some  degree  that  pleasure,  or  pursuit,  with 
him.  It  is  a large,  a sure,  and  certainly  a 
most  pleasurable  beneficence,  to  provide  for 
the  poor  such  opportunities  of  recreation,  or 
means  of  amusement,  as  I have  mentioned 
above.  Neither  can  it  he  set  down  as  at  all 
a trifling  matter.  Depend  upon  it,  that  man 
has  not  made  any  great  progress  in  humanity 
who  does  not  care  for  the  leisure  hours  and 
amusements  of  his  fellow-men. 

While  we  are  upon  this  matter,  I will 
mention  something  which  borders  closely 
upon  it,  though  it  applies  to  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  manufacturer.  Most  men 
would  think  it  much,  if  it  were  brought  home 
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to  them,  that  from  any  carelessness  of  theirs, 
some  person  had  suffered  unnecessary  im- 
prisonment, if  only  for  a day.  And  yet  any 
one,  who  encourages  unreasonably  late  hours 
of  business,  does  what  he  can  to  uphold  a 
system  of  needless  confinement,  depriving 
thousands  of  that  healthful  change  of  pursuit 
which  is  one  of  the  main  aliments  both  for 
body  and  soul,  and  leaving  little  time  or  op- 
portunity for  anything  to  grow  up  in  their 
minds  beyond  the  rudest  and  most  trivial 
cares  and  objects. 

4.  The  Workman’s  Home. 

That  the  workman  should  have  a home, 
which,  however  humble  it  may  be,  should  yet 
afford  room  and  scope  for  the  decencies,  if 
not  for  some  of  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  civilized  life,  is  manifestly  essential,  if  we 
wish  to  preserve  the  great  body  of  the  people 
from  a state  of  savageness.  There  is  an 
important  and  original  remark  on  this  subject 
in  the  Hand  Loom  Weavers  Report  of  1842  : 

“The  man  who  dines  for  6d.and  clothes  himself  during 
“ the  year  for  £5.  is  probably  as  healthily  fed,  and  as 
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“ healthily  clad,  as  if  his  dinner  cost  two  guineas  a day, 
“ and  his  dress  £200  a year.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
“ with  respect  to  habitation.  Every  increase  of  accom- 
“ modation,  from  the  corner  of  a cellar  to  a mansion, 
“ renders  the  dwelling  more  healthy,  and,  to  a consider- 
“able  extent,  the  size  and  goodness  of  the  dwelling 
“ tends  to  render  its  inmates  more  civilized.” 

Indeed,  if  civilization  does  not  show  itself  in 
a man’s  home,  where  else  is  it  likely  to  take 
much  root  with  him  ? Make  his  home  com- 
fortable, and  you  do  more  towards  making 
him  a steady  and  careful  citizen,  than  you 
could  by  any  other  means.  Now  only  look 
around,  and  see  how  entirely  this  has  been 
neglected,  at  least,  until  within  a recent  date. 
Our  workers  are  toiling  all  day  long,  or,  if 
they  have  leisure,  it  is  mostly  accompanied 
by  pecuniary  distress;  and  can  you  expect 
in  either  case  that  they  w ill  busy  themselves 
about  those  primary  structural  arrangements 
without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
a comfortable  home  ? Many  of  the  things, 
too,  which  are  needful  for  this  end,  require 
capital,  or,  at  least,  such  conjoint  enterprise 
as  can  hardly  be  expected  from  the  poor. 
Take  any  individual  workman.  Suppose 
there  is  defective  drainage  in  his  street,  or, 
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as  often  happens,  no  drainage  at  all,  what 
can  one  such  man  do,  even  if  at  all  alive  to 
the  evil  ? When  you  consider  the  dependent 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  how 
little  time  they  have  for  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  any  kind,  does  it  not  behove  the 
employer  of  labour  to  endeavour  that  his 
workmen  should  have  opportunities  of  getting 
places  to  live  in,  fit  for  human  beings  in  a 
civilized  country?  I use  the  phrase  “em- 
ployer of  labour,”  in  its  widest  sense ; and  at 
once  say,  that  there  are  many  things  bearing 
upon  the  comfort  of  the  habitations  of  the 
poor,  which  both  the  local  authorities  and  the 
imperial  government  ought  to  look  to.  Is 
there  not  a strange  mockery  in  the  fact, 
stated  in  the  Sanitary  Report,  that  “ the 
“ annual  slaughter  in  England  and  Wales 
“from  preventible  causes  of  typhus  which 
“ attacks  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  ap- 
“ pears  to  be  double  the  amount  of  what  was 
“ suffered  by  the  allied  armies  in  the  battle 
“ of  Waterloo  ?”  Must  we  not  say  again 
that  the  careless  cruelty  of  the  world  almost 
outweighs  the  rest? 

I have  hitherto  abstained  from  vexing  my 
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readers  with  details ; nor  do  I wish  now  to 
do  more  than  draw  their  attention  to  a few 
extracts  from  public  documents  respecting  the 
habitations  of  the  poor.  I take  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Hand  Loom  Weavers’  Report 
in  1841. 

“ The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
showed  for  the  year  1 838  a variation  of  the  annual  mor- 
tality in  different  districts  of  the  metropolis,  amounting 
to  100  per  cent.;  a difference  nearly  equal  to  that  which 
exists  between  the  most  healthy  and  the  least  healthy 
portions  of  the  world.  The  inquiries  instituted  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  into  the 
physical  causes  of  fever  in  the  metropolis,  have  traced 
the  comparative  mortality  of  the  unhealthy  districts  prin- 
cipally to  the  presence  of  impurities,  the  want  of  ventila- 
tion, and  the  bad  construction  of  houses. 

“ The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's 
Report  on  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel,  show  both 
the  causes  and  the  intensity  of  the  evil. 

* It  appears,’  says  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  ‘ that  in  many 
‘ parts  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel,  fever  of  a ma- 
‘ lignant  and  fatal  character  is  always  more  or  less  pre- 
‘ valent.  In  some  streets  it  has  recently  prevailed  in 
‘almost  every  house;  in  some  courts  in  every  house; 
‘ and  in  some  few  instances  in  every  room  in  every 
‘ house.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  every  member 
‘ of  a family  has  been  attacked  in  succession,  of  whom 
‘in  every  such  case  several  have  died;  some  whole 
‘ families  have  been  swept  away.  Instances  are  de- 
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‘ tailed  in  which  there  have  been  found  in  one  small 
‘ room  six  persons  lying  ill  of  fever  together ; I have 
‘ myself  seen  this,  four  in  one  bed,  and  two  in  another. 
* * ****** 

1 The  room  of  a fever  patient  in  a small  and  heated  apart- 
‘ ment  in  London,  with  no  perflation  of  fresh  air,  is  per- 

* fectly  analogous  to  a standing  pool  in  Ethiopia  full  of 
‘ bodies  of  dead  locusts.  The  poison  generated  in  both 
‘ cases  is  the  same  ; the  difference  is  merely  in  the  degree 
‘ of  its  potency.  Nature  with  her  burning  sun,  her  stilled 
‘ and  pent  up  wind,  her  stagnant  and  teeming  marsh, 
‘ manufactures  plague  on  a large  and  fearful  scale.  Po- 

* verty  in  her  hut,  covered  with  her  rags,  surrounded 
‘ with  her  filth,  striving  with  all  her  might  to  keep  out 
1 the  pure  air  and  to  increase  the  heat,  imitates  nature 
‘ but  too  successfully ; the  process  and  the  product  are 
‘ the  same;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  magnitude  of 
‘ the  result. 

‘ But  the  magnitude  of  the  result  in  London,  if  that 
‘ magnitude  be  estimated  by  the  numbers  attacked,  is 
‘ not  slight.  From  returns  received  from  the  Bethnal 
‘ Green  and  Whitechapel  Unions  it  appears  that  during 
‘ the  last  year  there  occurred  of  fever  cases, 

‘ In  the  Bethnal  Green  Union  . . 2,084 
‘ In  the  Whitechapel  Union  . . . 2,557 

‘Total  . . 4,641’ 

The  state  of  things  described  above  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  metropolis ; nor,  even,  is  it  to  be  seen  in 
its  worst  form  there.  Mr.  Chadwick  says, 
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“ the  most  wretched  of  the  stationary  popu- 
“ lation  of  which  I have  been  able  to  obtain 
“ any  account,  or  that  I have  ever  seen,  was 
“ that  which  I saw  in  company  with  Dr. 
“ Arnott,  and  others,  in  the  wynds  of  Edin- 
“ burgh  and  Glasgow.”  I forbear  to  add 
their  detailed  report,  which,  as  regards  Glas- 
gow especially,  represents  a loathsome  state 
of  filth  and  wretchedness.  If  we  go  now  to 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  the  evi- 
dence is  of  a similar  character.  “ The  fol- 
“ lowing  extract,”  says  the  Sanitary  Report, 
“ is  descriptive  of  “ the  condition  of  large 
“ classes  of  tenements  in  the  manufacturing 
“ towns  of  Lancashire.  It  is  from  the  report 
“ of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
“ Wigan  Union.” 

“ From  the  few  observations  which  I have  been  en- 
“ abled  to  make  respecting  the  causes  of  fever  during  the 
“ two  months  which  I have  held  the  situation  of  house- 
“ surgeon  to  the  Dispensary,  I am  inclined  to  consider 
“ the  filthy  condition  of  the  town  as  being  the  most  pro- 
“ minent  source.  Many  of  the  streets  are  unpaved  and 
“ almost  covered  with  stagnant  water,  which  lodges  in 
“ numerous  large  holes  which  exist  upon  their  surface, 
“ and  into  which  the  inhabitants  throw  all  kinds  of  re- 
“ jected  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  which  then  un- 
“ dergo  decay  and  emit  the  most  poisonous  exhalations. 
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“ These  matters  are  often  allowed,  from  the  filthy  habits 
“ of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts,  many  of  whom, 
“ especially  the  poor  Irish,  are  utterly  regardless  both  of 
“ personal  and  domestic  cleauliness,  to  accumulate  to 
“ an  immense  extent,  and  thus  become  prolific  sources 
“ of  malaria,  rendering  the  atmosphere  an  active  poison.” 

Dr.  Edward  Knight,  speaking  of  some  parts 
of  the  town  of  Stafford,  says, 

“ These  parts  of  the  town  are  without  drainage,  the 
“ houses,  which  are  private  property,  are  built  without 
“ any  regard  to  situation  or  ventilation,  and  constructed 
“ in  a manner  to  ensure  the  greatest  return  at  the  least 
“ possible  outlay.  The  accommodation  in  them  does 
“ not  extend  beyond  two  rooms;  these  are  small,  and, 
“ for  the  most  part,  the  families  work  in  the  day-time  in 
“ the  same  room  in  which  they  sleep,  to  save  fuel. 

“ There  is  not  any  provision  made  for  refuse  dirt, 
“ which,  as  the  least  trouble,  is  thrown  down  in  front  of 
“ the  houses,  and  there  left  to  putrefy.” 

Mr.  William  Rayner,  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Heaton  Norris  district  of  the  Stockport 
Union,  thus  describes  a part  of  that  town: 

“ There  are  forty-four  houses  in  the  two  rows,  and 
“ twenty-two  cellars,  all  of  the  same  size.  The  cellars 
“ are  let  off  as  separate  dwellings ; these  are  dark,  damp, 

“ and  very  low,  not  more  than  six  feet  between  the  ceil- 
« ing  and  floor.  The  street  between  the  two  rows  is 
“ seven  yards  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  common 
« gutter,  or  more  properly  sink,  into  which  all  sorts  of 
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“ refuse  is  thrown ; it  is  a foot  in  depth.  Thus  there  is 
“ always  a quantity  of  putrefying  matter  contaminating 
“ the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  rows  is  a pool  of  water  very 
“ shallow  and  stagnant,  and  a few  yards  further,  a part 
“ of  the  town’s  gas  works.  In  many  of  these  dwellings 
“ there  are  four  persons  in  one  bed.” 

YVe  might  have  hoped  that  country  districts 
at  least  would  have  been  free  from  the  evils 
occasioned  by  contracted  building,  want  of 
ventilation,  want  of  drainage,  and  the  like ; 
hut  this  is  far  indeed  from  being  the  case. 
The  following  is  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Aaron  Little,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Chip- 
penham Union : 

“ The  parish  of  Colerne,  which,  upon  a cursory  view, 
“ any  person  (unacquainted  %vith  its  peculiarities)  would 
“ pronounce  to  be  the  most  healthy  village  in  England, 
“ is  in  fact  the  most  unhealthy.  From  its  commanding 
“ position  (being  situated  upon  a high  hill)  it  has  an  ap- 
“ pearance  of  health  and  cheerfulness  which  delights  the 
“ eye  of  the  traveller,  who  commands  a view  of  it  from 
“ the  Great  Western  road  ; but  this  impression  is  imme- 
“ diately  removed  on  entering  at  any  point  of  the  town. 
“ The  filth,  the  dilapidated  buildings,  the  squalid  ap- 
“ pearance  of  the  majority  of  the  lower  orders,  have  a 
“ sickening  effect  upon  the  stranger  who  first  visits  this 
“ place.  During  three  years’  attendance  on  the  poor  of 
“ this  district,  I have  never  known  the  small  pox,  scar- 
“ latina,  or  the  typhus  fever  to  be  absent.  The  situation 
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“ is  damp,  and  the  buildings  unhealthy,  and  the  inha- 
“ bitants  themselves  inclined  to  be  of  dirty  habits.  There 
“ is  also  a great  want  of  drainage.” 

Mr.  John  Fox,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Cerne  Union,  Dorsetshire,  gives  the  follow- 
ing evidence  : 

“In  many  of  the  cottages,  where  synochus  prevailed, 
“ the  beds  stood  on  the  ground-floor,  which  was  damp 
“ three  parts  of  the  year ; scarcely  one  had  a fireplace  in 
“ the  bed-room,  and  one  had  a single  small  pane  of 
“ glass  stuck  in  the  mud  wall  as  its  only  window,  with 
“ a large  heap  of  wet  and  dirty  potatoes  in  one  corner. 
“ Persons  living  in  such  cottages  are  generally  very 
“ poor,  very  dirty,  and  usually  in  rags ; living  almost 
“ wholly  on  bread  and  potatoes,  scarcely  ever  tasting 
“ animal  food,  and  consequently  highly  susceptible  of 
“ disease  and  very  unable  to  contend  with  it.  I am 
“ quite  sure  if  such  persons  were  placed  in  good,  com- 
“ fortable,  clean  cottages,  the  improvement  in  themselves 
“ and  children  would  soon  be  visible,  and  the  exceptions 
“ would  only  be  found  in  a few  of  the  poorest  and  most 
“ wretched,  who  perhaps  had  been  born  in  a mud  hovel, 
“ and  had  lived  in  one  the  first  thirty  years  of  their 
“ lives.” 

Mr.  James  Gane,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Uxbridge  Union,  says : 

« J attribute  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  an  epidemic 
« character,  which  exists  so  much  more  among  the  poor 
« than  among  the  rich,  to  be,  from  the  want  of  better 
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“ accommodation  as  residence,  (their  dwellings  instead 
“ of  being  built  of  solid  materials  are  complete  shells  of 
“ mud  on  a spot  of  waste  land  the  most  swampy  in  the 
“ parish ; this  is  to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere  in 
“ rural  districts)  to  the  want  of  better  clothing,  being 
“ better  fed,  more  attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
“ their  dwellings,  and  less  congregated  together.” 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Smith,  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Bromley  Union,  states : 

“ My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  sources  of 
“ malaria  in  this  district  and  neighbourhood  when  cho- 
“ lera  became  epidemic.  I then  partially  inspected  the 
“ dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  have  recently  completed 
“ the  survey.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  many 
“ sources  of  malaria  should  exist  in  a rural  district.  A 
“ total  absence  of  all  provision  for  effectual  drainage 
“ around  cottages  is  the  most  prominent  source  of  ma- 
“ laria;  throughout  the  whole  district  there  is  scarcely 
“ an  attempt  at  it.  The  refuse  vegetable  and  animal 
“ matters  are  also  thrown  by  the  cottagers  in  heaps  near 
“ their  dwellings  to  decompose;  are  sometimes  not  re- 
“ moved,  except  at  very  long  intervals ; and  are  always 
“ permitted  to  remain  sufficiently  long  to  accumulate  in 
“ some  quantity.  Pigsties  are  generally  near  the  dwell- 
“ ings,  and  are  always  surrounded  by  decomposing 
“ matters.  These  constitute  some  of  the  many  sources 
“ of  malaria,  and  peculiarly  deserve  attention  as  being 
“ easily  remedied,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  cherished.  The 
“ effects  of  malaria  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  parts  of 
“ this  district.  There  are  localities  from  which  fever  is 
“ seldom  long  absent;  and  I find  spots  where  the  spas- 
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“ modic  cholera  located  itself  are  also  the  chosen  resorts 
“ of  continued  fever.” 

It  appears  from  the  Sanitary  Report,  from 
which  I have  made  the  above  extracts,  and 
which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1842, 
that  there  were  then  8000  inhabited  cellars 
at  Liverpool ; and  that  the  occupants  were 
estimated  at  from  35,000  to  40,000.  Liver- 
pool is  called  a prosperous  town.  People 
point  with  admiration  to  its  docks  and  its 
warehouses,  and  speak  of  its  wealth  and 
grandeur  in  high  terms.  But  such  prosperity, 
like  the  victory  of  Pyrrhus,  is  apt  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  ruin.  Thirty -five  thousand  people 
living  in  cellars  ! Surely  such  things  as  these 
demonstrate  the  necessity  there  is  for  making 
great  exertions  to  provide  fit  habitations  for 
the  poor.  Each  year  there  is  required  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Sanitary 
Report,  an  increase  of  59,000  new  tene- 
ments, “ a number  equal  to  that  of  two  new 
“ towns  such  as  Manchester  proper,  which 
“ has  32,310  houses,  and  Birmingham,  which 
“ has  27,268  houses.”  In  these  large  in- 
crements of  building,  is  it  not  essential  that 
there  should  be  some  care  for  the  health  and 
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the  morals  of  the  people  ? Is  it  not  a ques- 
tion which  even  in  a selfish  point  of  view 
affects  the  whole  empire  ? 

I am  aware  that  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  any  general  measure  for  regu- 
lating buildings.  The  first  difficulty  which 
occurs,  one  which,  of  itself,  forms  a limit  to 
building  regulations,  is,  that  if  you  carry  them 
beyond  a certain  extent,  the  poorer  classes 
are  driven,  by  the  increased  expense,  from 
the  occupation  of  cottages  to  that  of  rooms, 
which  would  be  anything  but  a gain.  Be- 
sides, it  is  obvious,  on  other  accounts,  that 
any  regulations  with  respect  to  building 
must  be  introduced  with  great  care,  espe- 
cially in  an  old  country,  and  where  the  build- 
ings, which  you  would  be  most  anxious  to 
modify,  are  those  which  will  be  erected  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  ground  already  densely 
covered  with  houses.  Still,  I must  contend 
that  much  good  may  be  done  by  some  sim- 
ple building  regulations  of  a sanitary  nature. 
Much  may  be  done  indirectly,  all  of  which 
is  nearly  sure  to  be  good.  For  instance,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  lower  the  taxation  upon 
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building  materials.  Then,  again,  wherever 
the  window-tax  can  be  modified,  with  a view 
to  benefit  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  it  should 
be  done.  Mr.  Biers,  a witness  examined 
before  the  Select  Committee  in  1842  on 
Building  Regulations,  says, 

“ The  preamble  of  this  Act  (the  Bill,  I believe,  then 
“ under  consideration)  sets  out  that  it  is  for  the  pur- 
“ pose  of  preventing  disease  and  giving  better  ventila- 
“ tion  ; now,  it  would  much  increase  the  advantages  of 
“ poor  people  if  a rider  or  addition  was  made  to  the 
“ 17th  section,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a better  ventila- 
“ tion  without  being  liable  to  the  tax-gatherer.  I have 
“ added  to  this  section,  ‘And,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
“ moting  health  and  better  ventilation,  it  is  provided, 
“ that  all  window-lights  or  casements,  not  being  between 
“ the  outside  brick  or  stone  reveals  of  greater  dimensions 
“ than  one  foot  wide  and  three  feet  high,  shall  not  be 
“ assessed  to  the  window  duties,  whether  the  same  be 
“ glazed  or  not,  provided  the  room  or  appurtenance  is 
“ not  used  for  a sleeping  or  dwelling  apartment.”' 

“ Viscount  Sundon.  This  is  not  for  inhabited  cellars? 
“ No,  it  is  to  promote  the  ventilation  of  any  part  that 
“ is  not  an  inhabited  room  ; larders  and  cellars  and  out- 
“ appurtenances  of  houses.  I used  to  put  in  the  build- 
“ ings  I am  now  erecting  what  are  termed  lancet  lights, 
“ for  the  ventilating  the  cellars,  larders,  &c. ; and,  pre- 
“ vious  to  the  late  survey,  those  lancet  lights  were  never 
“ taken;  but  so  stringent  were  the  orders  from  the  tax- 
“ board  on  the  late  survey,  that  if  they  found  a gimlet- 
“ hole  they  would  take  it. 
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“ Chairman.  Were  they  glazed  ? — Yes. 

“ If  they  were  not  glazed,  but  made  of  wire,  how 
“ would  that  be  ? — Then  they  can  take  them,  unless  the 
“ word  ‘ Dairy’  or  ‘ Cheese-room’  is  written  over  them  ; 

“ I have  now  been  obliged  to  reduce  three  of  those  lancet 
“ lights,  and  do  not  get  the  ventilation.  It  is  as  much 
“ or  more  concern  to  the  poor  than  it  is  to  the  rich,  that 
“ they  should  have  a proper  ventilation  ; and  there  have 
“ been  many  windows  stopped  up  (which  ought  not  to 
“ have  been  taken)  in  consequence  of  the  recent  survey, 

“ and  which  I am  sure  the  Legislature  never  intended 
“ should  be  taken.” 

But,  in  addition  to  these  indirect  methods  for 
improving  buildings,  it  is  surely  not  beyond 
our  legislative  ability  to  devise  some  very 
simple  regulations,  at  least  of  that  kind  which 
are  to  have  a prospective  application.  I do 
not  like  to  speak  confidently  about  the  merits 
of  the  Government  Bill,  introduced  this  ses- 
sion, because  it  requires  so  much  technical 
knowledge  to  judge  of  these  matters ; but  the 
main  provisions  for  back-yards  or  open  spaces 
attached  to  dwelling  houses,  and  for  the  areas 
to  lowermost  rooms,  appear  to  me  well  con- 
sidered. This  Bill  applies  only  to  the  me- 
tropolis. The  working,  however,  of  local 
improvement  Acts  may  afford  the  best  kind  of 
evidence  to  prepare  a general  measure  upon. 
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When  the  subject  was  considered  in  Com- 
mittee in  1842,  the  Corporation  of  London 
sent  a witness  who  showed  that  if  a certain  re- 
gulation, embodied  in  the  Bill  they  were  then 
considering,  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would, 
in  some  instances,  not  only  injure  property, 
but  prevent  improvement.  Partial  objec- 
tions of  this  nature,  which  after  all  may  be 
very  slight  things,  often  prevent  most  useful 
measures  from  being  carried.  But  why  should 
there  not  be  a discretionary  power  vested 
somewhere  to  relax  any  provision  w'hich,  in 
particular  cases,  might  be  found  harsh  or 
inapplicable  ? This  power  might  be  given  to 
a central  office,  or  to  local  boards  of  health. 
Any  suggestion  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  ob- 
jections ; and  the  truth  is,  that  to  introduce 
sanitary  provisions  into  a state  of  things  not 
prepared  for  them,  must  at  first  be  a matter 
cumbered  with  difficulties;  but,  as  Lord 
Lyndhurst  has  said,  “ a difficulty  is  a thing 
“ to  be  overcome.”  Mr.  Carlyle  has  pointed 
out  what  a wonderful  production  a soldier  is, 
still  more  a body  of  them,  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  they  are  kept  in  working  order. 
And,  as  he  goes  on  to  argue,  governments 
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could  not  exist  if  this  human  fighting  ma- 
chine were  not  in  good  keeping,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  well  cared  for  at  all  times.  Now 
if  governments  did  but  perceive  the  impor- 
tance of  some  regulation  for  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  if  they  looked  at  it  only  as  a 
matter  of  finance  (for,  eventually,  the  state 
pays  for  all  disease  and  distress),  it  is  probable 
they  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  get  it  out  of  the  difficulty,  at  least  as 
far  as  their  fair  share  of  the  matter  goes. 

Again,  the  more  difficulty  there  is  in  legis- 
lating on  this  subject,  and  especially  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  is  difficulty  connected 
with  it  of  a kind  almost  insuperable  by  mere 
legislative  efforts,  the  more  there  remains  for 
private  individuals  to  do.  I cannot  believe  but 
that  human  ingenuity,  in  some  form  or  other, 
will  be  able  to  surmount  the  evil  in  question. 
The  difference  of  expense  in  building  a row 
of  small  cottages,  back  to  back,  which  it  will 
be  hard  to  ventilate,  and  which  must  be 
without  the  most  obvious  household  requi- 
sites, and  that  of  building  a row  of  cottages 
each  of  which  shall  have  a yard  at  the  back, 
will  be  about  22  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay. 
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Where  one  would  cost  £100,  which  is  a good 
price  for  the  lowest  class  cottages,  the  other 
would  cost  £122.  This  calculation  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  the  additional  land 
which  would  be  required.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  this  £22,  and  the  price  of  the 
additional  land  must,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
have  determined  the  health  and  morality  of 
the  inmates.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
pecuniary  difference  is  a slight  matter,  but 
still  I do  think  it  is  somehow  or  other  to  be 
provided  for.  There  is  always  this  to  be 
considered,  that  the  better  the  tenement,  the 
more  it  will  be  cared  for.  In  the  same  Com- 
mittee I have  mentioned  before,  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Leeds  is  asked  : 

“ Would  not  the  building  of  the  betterkind  of  cottages 
“ always  secure  the  best  tenants? — Unquestionably. 

“ And  the  person  who  invested  the  property  in  buildings 
“ of  that  kind  would  rather  take  six  per  cent,  of  good 
“tenants  than  seven  per  cent,  of  bad  ones? — Yes;  we 
“ have  a number  of  instances  in  Leeds.  There  is  a 
“ gentleman  named  Croysdill,  who  has  200  or  300  cot- 
“ tages;  he  receives  the  lowest  rents  on  an  average  of 
“ any  large  proprietor  of  cottages,  and  they  are  unques- 
“ tionably  the  most  comfortable  dwellings,  and  the  best 
“ occupied.” 

It  may  be  a strong  thing  to  say,  but  I 
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can  conceive  it  possible,  in  a Christian  country, 
for  a man  to  restrain  himself  from  making 
the  utmost  profit  out  of  his  possessions.  I 
can  imagine,  for  instance,  an  owner  of  land 
in  a town  being  unwilling  to  demand  such  a 
price  for  it,  as  would  prevent  the  cottages  of 
the  labouring  people  from  being  built  with 
those  comforts  and  conveniences  upon  which 
civilization  may  almost  be  said  to  depend.  A 
man  may  think  that  there  is  some  responsi- 
bility attached  to  ownership;  and  he  may 
not  like  to  be  in  any  way  accessory  to  the 
building  of  such  habitations  for  the  poor  as 
he  thoroughly  disapproves  of.  And  if  th 
owner  of  land  feels  this,  still  more  may  the 
capitalist  who  undertakes  to  build  upon  it. 
It  may  be  a satisfactory  thing  to  collect  in 
any  way  much  money;  but  I think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  most  men  have  a great  plea- 
sure in  doing  anything  well,  in  a workman- 
like and  stable  manner.  And,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  very  possible  that  motives  of 
profit  and  loss  may  not  be  the  only  ones 
which  have  led  to  such  miserable  building, 
as  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor.  People  have  not  thought  about  the 
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matter.  If  they  had  seen  the  merit  of  build- 
ing good  houses  of  a small  kind,  I think  that 
in  many  cases,  the  additional  money  required 
would  not  have  stood  in  the  way.  In  the 
Select  Committee  of  1842,  the  following 
questions  are  asked  of  a witness  from  Liver- 
pool : 

“ Is  Liverpool  a town  which  has  a considerable  quan- 
“ tity  of  land  which  may  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
“ pose  of  erecting  houses? — There  is  a good  deal  of 
“ land  in  the  suburbs. 

“ The  Corporation  possess  a good  deal  of  land  ? — 
“ They  do. 

****** 

“ Have  you  had  under  your  consideration  the  pro- 
“ visions  of  what  is  called  Lord  Normanby’s  Act,  by 
“ which  it  is  forbidden  to  build  houses  back  to  back? — 
“ Yes. 

“ What  were  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Corpora- 
“ tion  of  Liverpool  not  to  object  to  houses  being  so  built? 
“ — If  houses  were  not  to  be  built  back  to  back  there 
“ would  be  a great  sacrifice  of  land.” 

I do  not  bring  this  evidence  forward  to 
censure  that  Corporation,  but  rather  to  excuse 
private  persons  in  some  measure,  by  showing 
the  general  unconcern  and  ignorance  about 
the  subject.  It  appears  that  even  a corporate 
body,  who  might  be  expected  to  discern  the 
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value  of  public  health  and  morals,  and  not  to 
be  subdued  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  and 
apparent  gain,  have  at  least  not  made  any 
endeavour  to  introduce  a good  system  of 
building  cottages  for  the  poor  of  their  own 
town.  Not  that  they,  probably,  were  in  the 
slightest  degree,  more  mercenary  than  other 
men;  but  it  is  only  an  instance  to  show  how 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
this  subject. 

There  is  at  present,  in  the  metropolis,  a 
Society  for  “ improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
“ industrious  classes;”  but  what  is  one  so- 
ciety? This  is  a matter  which  ought  to  in- 
terest the  owners  of  property,  and  the  em- 
ployers of  labour,  throughout  the  country. 
Such  a society  as  the  one  named  may  do  great 
good  by  building  model  houses,  making  scien- 
tific investigations,  and  frequently  laying  be- 
fore the  public  information  on  the  subject. 
But  the  proper  division  of  labour,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  that  the  state  should  give 
every  legislative  facility  for  contemplated 
improvements  in  the  way  of  building,  should 
encourage  all  researches  into  the  subject, 
and  be  ready  to  enforce  by  law  such  regula- 
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tions  as,  without  any  great  intrusion  upon 
private  property,  might  secure  for  small 
houses  those  primary  requisites  without  which 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  any- 
thing but  nests  of  disease.  In  fact  the  state 
might,  eventually,  so  order  the  matter  that 
builders  should  not  merely  build  such  houses 
as  the  poor  would  take,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a shelter  which  they  will  refuse 
to  occupy,  but  such  as  ought  to  be  let  to 
them,  with  due  care  at  least  for  the  public 
health.  The  local  authorities  should  take 
upon  themselves,  the  lighting,  cleansing, 
paving,  supplying  with  water,  and  the  like. 
For  private  individuals  there  remains  the 
most  important  part  of  the  task,  namely,  the 
building  of  an  improved  class  of  small  houses. 
In  this  good  work  the  employers  of  labour 
may  be  expected  to  come  prominently  for- 
ward. Many  a man  will  speculate  in  all 
kinds  of  remote  undertakings;  and  it  will 
never  occur  to  him  that  one  of  the  most 
admirable  uses  to  which  he  might  put  his 
spare  capital,  would  be  to  provide  fit  dwell- 
ing places  for  the  labouring  population  around 
him.  He  is  not  asked  to  build  alms  houses. 
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On  the  contrary,  let  him  take  care  to  ensure, 
as  far  as  he  can,  a good  return  for  the  outlay, 
in  order  to  avoid  what  may,  possibly,  be  an 
unjust  interference  with  other  men’s  pro- 
perty; and  also,  and  chiefly,  that  his  building 
for  the  poor  may  not  end  in  an  isolated  act 
ot  benevolence,  but  may  indicate  a mode  of 
employing  capital  likely  to  be  followed  by 
others.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
rents  of  small  houses  are  disproportionately 
high  because  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
ot  collecting  the  rents  for  them ; but  by  any 
improvement  you  introduce  into  the  habits  of 
the  occupiers  of  such  houses,  you  make  this 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  less  ; and  thereby 
diminish  rents.  And  thus,  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  physical  and  moral  improve- 
ment go  on  acting  and  reacting  upon  each 
other.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  these  poor  peo- 
ple will  pay  with  readiness  and  punctuality 
even  a higher  rent,  if  it  be  for  a really  good 
tenement,  than  a small  one  for  a place  which 
they  must  inhabit  in  the  midst  of  filth,  dis- 
comfort, and  disease,  and  therefore  with  care- 
lessness and  penury.  Besides,  the  rents  they 
pay  now',  will  be  found,  I believe,  sufficient 
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to  reimburse  the  capitalist  for  an  outlay  which 
would  suffice  to  build  tenements  of  a superior 
description  to  the  present  ones. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  beginners  of 
such  a system  of  employing  capital  might 
not  have  a great  deal  to  contend  with  : and 
it  is  to  their  benevolence,  and  not  to  any 
money  motives,  that  I would  mainly  appeal. 
The  devout  feeling  which  in  former  days 
raised  august  cathedrals  throughout  the  land, 
might  find  an  employment  to  the  full  as 
religious  in  building  a humble  row  of  cot- 
tages, if  they  tell  of  honour  to  the  great 
Creator,  in  care  for  those  whom  he  has  bidden 
us  to  care  for,  and  are  thus  silently  dedicated, 
as  it  were,  to  His  name. 

The  allotment  system  has  not  hitherto,  I 
believe,  been  tried  to  any  extent  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Mr.  James  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Gott,  of  Leeds  have  begun  to  try  it;  but 
I think  it  is  but  recently ; and  that  there  has 
not  yet  been  time  to  ascertain  the  result 
of  the  system.  I cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  it  will  be  found  more  beneficial  in  manu- 
facturing, than  even  in  rural,  districts.  Let  us 
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enumerate  some  of  the  probable  advantages. 
It  would  form  an  additional  means  of  sup- 
port— it  would  tend  to  endear  home  to  the 
working  man— it  would  provide  a pleasing 
change  of  employment  for  him  in  good  times 
— it  would  render  him  not  so  listless  when  out 
of  work — and  it  would  give  him  knowledge, 
an  additional  topic  of  conversation,  and  an 
interest  in  various  things  which  he  might 
never,  otherwise,  have  felt  the  least  concern 
for.  Moreover,  it  amuses  and  occupies  the 
little  ones  in  a family;  and  it  leaves  less 
temptation  for  parents  to  employ  children 
too  early,  in  factories  or  workshops,  when 
they  can  find  something  else  for  them  to 
do  which  may  be  profitable.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  any  improvement  in  domestic  comfort, 
or  any  additional  domestic  pursuit,  is  likely 
to  be  beneficial,  as  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
household  duties,  and  creates  more  reasons 
for  the  wife  and  children  being  left  at  home. 
Again,  as  there  is  hard  labour  to  be  done  in 
a garden,  this  allotment  system  might  occa- 
sionally prevent  the  sense  of  an  almost  un- 
natural dependence  being  so  much  exhibited, 
or  felt,  when  the  children  are  employed  in 
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some  factory,  and  the  grown  up  people  are 
not.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  at 
present  attend  the  state  of  manufactures. 
Some  of  the  advantages  which  I have  reck- 
oned above,  as  likely  to  be  connected  with 
the  allotment  system,  are  trifling  things  ; but 
small  impulses,  all  tending  one  way,  may 
lead  to  great  results.  The  main  objection 
which,  I suppose,  will  be  taken,  is  that  to 
make  allotments  in  crowded  districts  is 
scarcely  practicable.  Some  beginning,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  at  a place  so  crowded 
as  Leeds,  and  at  any  rate,  in  any  future 
building  arrangements,  room  might  be  left 
for  allotments  of  land,  which  would  also  se- 
cure many  advantages  with  respect  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
remarked,  too,  that  any  manufacturer,  who 
possessed  cottages  with  allotments  to  them, 
would  have  an  easy  mode  of  rewarding  good 
behaviour.  Such  cottages  would  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  men,  and  might  be  given, 
in  preference,  to  those  of  good  character. 

Is  all  this  romantic?  Is  it  inevitable  that 
the  suburbs  of  a manufacturing  town  must 
consist  of  dense  masses  of  squalid  habitations, 
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unblest  by  a proper  supply  of  air,  light,  or 
water;  undrained,  uncleansed,  and  unswept; 
enjoying  only  that  portion  of  civilization 
which  the  presence  of  the  police  declares; 
and  presenting  a scene  which  the  better  orders 
hurry  by  with  disgust?  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
may  we  not,  without  giving  ourselves  up  to 
Utopian  dreams,  imagine  that  we  might 
enter  the  busy  resorts  of  traffic  through  ex- 
tensive suburbs  consisting  of  cottages  with 
their  bits  of  land ; and  see,  as  we  came  along, 
symptoms  everywhere  around  of  housewifely 
occupations,  and  of  homes  which  their  hum- 
ble owners  might  often  think  of  with  pleasure 
during  their  day’s  labour,  looking  forward  to 
their  return  at  evening  with  delight.  The 
richer  classes,  even  those  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  wealth,  mostly  struggle  to  secure 
some  portion  of  country  air  for  themselves  : 
surely  they  might  do  their  best  to  provide 
for  the  working  man  something  like  a change 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  factory,  or  work- 
shop, in  which  he  must  pass  the  greatest 
part  of  his  day  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Against  what  I have  said  above,  it  may 
be  urged  that  it  would  prevent  the  workman 
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from  living  near  his  work.  In  many  cases 
this  may  be  an  inconvenience ; but  I do  not 
imagine  that,  in  general,  it  can  be  proved  to 
be  an  insurmountable,  or  even  a very  serious 
objection.  Turning  again  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Leeds  before  the  Building 
Committee,  I find  the  following: 

“ Lord  Ashley.  I have  been  told  by  several  builders 
“ in  London,  that  in  consequence  of  the  improvements 
“ in  the  metropolis,  great  numbers  of  people  have  been 
“ driven  to  the  out-skirts  of  the  town  ; but  they  found 
“ in  the  out-skirts  of  the  town  an  excellent  house  for 
“ less  money  than  when  they  lived  in  miserable  lodgings 
“ in  the  heart  of  the  town ; is  this  consistent  with  your 
“ experience  in  Leeds? — Quite  consistent. 

“ And  no  hardship  to  themselves  ? — The  distance  of 
“ going  to  work  is  the  objection ; but  we  find  the  poor 
“ people  will  for  twenty  years  walk  two  or  three  miles 
“ in  a morning  to  their  work  at  six  o’clock,  and  seem 
“ no  worse  for  it.” 


V.  The  Town. 

It  will  not  be  a matter  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  a great  employer  of  labour,  to 
improve  and  embellish  the  town  where  his 
work  is  carried  on.  It  is  his  duty  to  have 
some  care  for  its  public  buildings,  and  its 
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institutions.  They  are  means  for  improving, 
sometimes  by  manifest  benefits,  sometimes 
by  silent  influence,  the  condition  of  his  men. 
Surely  if  the  employers  of  labour  felt  any 
thins;  like  a home  affection  for  the  towns 
where  they  live,  they  could  not  leave  them  in 
the  rude,  unadorned  state  in  which  so  many 
of  them  are.  And  where  is  a man’s  home, 
if  not  where  he  can  do  most  good  ; where  he 
spends  the  best  part  of  his  life ; where  he 
directs  the  labour,  perhaps,  of  thousands, 
and  absolutely  by  his  own  exertion  may  affect 
the  condition  of  the  rising  generation?  If 
such  a man  could  see  the  many  links  of  duty 
done,  or  duty  disregarded,  that  connect  him 
with  the  spot  where  he  works,  let  it  be  ever 
so  dark,  squalid,  and  repulsive,  he  would  still 
say  that  it  was  a great  part  of  his  home,  and 
not  indulge  too  fondly  in  the  idea  of  sunny 
meadows  and  beautiful  villas,  to  be  enjoyed 
in  some  secure,  golden,  retirement.  He  would 
take  an  interest  in  the  erection  of  churches, 
hospitals,  buildings  for  the  display  of  art,  or 
indeed,  in  any  institutions  that  would  further 
his  great  work  by  elevating  the  sentiments, 
or  improving  the  physical  condition,  of  his 
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men.  The  establishment  of  public  baths  would 
be  another  matter  worthy  of  his  attention. 
At  these  baths  the  poor  might  be  admitted  on 
payment  of  a small  fee  to  cover  the  expense 
of  attendants.  The  Romans,  induced  by 
social  or  political  motives,  had  their  public 
baths,  to  which  citizens  were  admitted ; who 
formed,  however,  but  a small  part  of  their 
people  : surely  higher  motives  might  prevail 
with  us  to  have  similar  baths,  which  should 
be  open  to  all  our  population.  While  we 
are  speaking  of  institutions  of  various  kinds, 
we  must  not  omit  Monts  de  Piete,  or  Loan 
Societies,  which  may  enable  the  poor  man  to 
get  small  advances  on  reasonable  terms.  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  establish  such  things 
as  we  have  spoken  of : there  is  yet  harder 
work  to  be  done  in  the  management  of  them. 
All  charitable  institutions  require  vigorous 
attention  ; and  the  better  kind  of  men  must 
not  shrink  from  the  public  business  which 
they  are  the  fittest  to  transact.  If  founders 
or  benefactors  were  the  only  people  needed, 
one  generation  might  monopolize  the  bene- 
ficence of  all  time ; but  charitable  institutions 
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require  for  ever  duty  to  be  done  by  living- 
men.  And,  as  I have  intimated  before,  it  is 
in  giving  thought  and  labour,  that  vve  may 
often  make  the  greatest  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable sacrifices  for  the  good  of  others.  But 
to  go  back  to  mere  embellishment — it  is 
very  apt  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  material 
improvements.  Besides,  it  raises  a higher 
standard.  It  declares  that  there  is  some- 
thing besides  food  and  clothing.  It  may 
create,  perhaps,  the  love  of  beauty  and  order 
in  minds  that  now  seem  sunk  in  sense.  At 
any  rate  it  may  do  so  in  a coming  generation. 
And  it  is  not  a little  matter  if  it  attach  the 
wealthier  classes  to  these  towns.  This  natu- 
rally brings  me  to  a subject  of  which  I think 
the  reader  will,  on  consideration,  see  the  im- 
portance. I have  heard  it  said,  and  thought 
it  a far-seeing  remark,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  could  be  conferred  on  manu- 
facturing towns,  would  be  to  purify  them 
from  smoke,  on  the  ground  that  the  wealthier 
classes  would  then  have  less  objection  to  re- 
side in  their  vicinity : and,  especially,  that 
those  who  constitute  the  natural  aristocracy 
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of  the  place,  would  not  be  so  much  tempted 
to  remove  themselves  from  the  spot  where 
their  fortunes  had  grown  up. 

Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  speaking  of  the  parts 
of  Manchester  which  “ have  been  abandoned 
“ to  the  poorest  grade  of  all,”  says, 

“ Your  Grace  is  aware  that  to  some  extent  Dublin 
“ is  similarly  divided  into  the  city  of  the  rich  and  the 
“ city  of  the  poor ; but  I know  that  many  respectable 
“ and  wealthy  manufacturers  reside  in  the  liberties  of 
“ Dublin,  while  the  smoke-nuisance  drives  every  body 
“ from  the  township  of  Manchester  who  can  possibly 
“ find  means  of  renting  a house  elsewhere,” 

Now  is  the  doing  away  of  this  smoke  a sort 
of  chimerical  and  Quixotic  undertaking  ? Not 
in  the  least.  The  experiments  appear  to  be 
decisive  upon  this  point ; and  had  there  been 
a reasonable  care  for  the  health,  beauty,  and 
cleanliness  of  the  towns  where  their  work  is 
carried  on,  the  manufacturers  would  long  ago 
have  contrived,  I believe,  that  there  should 
be  no  such  thing  as  opaque  smoke  issuing 
from  their  chimneys.  Count  Rumford  says 
in  his  essays, 

“ I never  view  from  a distance,  as  I come  into  town, 
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“this  black  cloud  which  hangs  over  London  without 
“ wishing  to  be  able  to  compute  the  immense  number  of 
“ chaldrons  of  coals  of  which  it  is  composed  ; for  could 
“ this  be  ascertained,  I am  persuaded  so  striking  a fact 
“ would  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  excite  the  astonish- 
“ ment,  of  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  turn 
“ their  minds  to  an  object  of  economy  to  which  they 
“ have  hitherto  paid  little  attention.” 

The  essay  from  which  this  extract  is  made 
was  published  in  1796:  what  would  the 
Count  say  now  ? I believe  the  calculation 
which  he  was  thinking  of  has  been  made. 
At  any  rate  a near  approximation  might  be  ; 
for  I am  told,  on  scientific  authority,  that 
“ the  actual  quantity  of  smoke  hanging  any 
“ day  over  London  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  fuel 
“ consumed  on  that  day.”  Mr.  Cubitt,  the 
great  builder,  in  an  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  quoted  by  the  Sanitary 
Report,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

“With  respect  to  manufactories,  here  are  a great 
“ uumber  driven  by  competition  to  work  in  the  cheapest 
“ way  they  can.  A man  puts  up  a steam-engine,  and 
“ sends  out  an  immense  quantity  of  smoke;  perhaps  he 
“ creates  a great  deal  of  foul  and  bad  gas  ; that  is  all  let 
“loose.  Where  his  returns  are  £1000  a month,  if  he 
“ would  spend  £5  a month  more,  he  would  make  that 
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“ completely  harmless  ; but  lie  says,  ‘ I am  not  bound 
‘ to  do  that,’  and  therefore  he  works  as  cheaply  as  he 
“ can,  and  the  public  suffer  to  an  extent  beyond  all  cal- 
“ culation.” 


To  show  how  little  loss  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  regulations  abating  this  nuisance,  the 
Sanitary  Report  cites  the  authority  of 

“ Mr.  Ewart,  the  Inspector  of  Machinery  to  the  Ad- 
“ miralty,  residing  at  Her  Majesty’s  Dock-yard  at  Wool- 
“ wich,  where  the  chimney  of  the  manufactory  under  his 
“ immediate  superintendence,  regulated  according  to  his 
“ directions,  offers  an  example  of  the  little  smoke  that 
“ need  be  occasioned  from  steam-engine  furnaces  if  care 
“ be  exercised.  He  states  that  no  peculiar  machinery  is 
“ used ; the  stoker  or  fire-keeper  is  only  required  to  ex- 
“ ercise  care  in  not  throwing  on  too  much  coal  at  once, 
“ and  to  open  the  furnace  door  in  such  slight  degree 
“ as  to  admit  occasionally  the  small  proportion  of  at- 
“ mospheric  air  requisite  to  effect  complete  combustion. 
“ Mr.  Ewart  also  states  that  if  the  fire  be  properly 
“ managed,  there  will  be  a saving  of  fuel.  The  extent 
“ of  smoke  denotes  the  extent  to  which  the  combustion 
“ is  incomplete.  The  chimney  belonging  to  the  manu- 
“ factory  of  Mr.  Peter  Fairbairn,  engineer  at  Leeds,  also 
“ presents  an  example  and  a contrast  to  the  chimneys  of 
“ nearly  all  the  other  manufactories  which  overcast  that 
“ town.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a chimney  belonging  to 
“ another  manufactory,  pouring  out  dense  clouds  of 
“ smoke ; whilst  the  chimney  at  Mr.  Fairbairn ’s  manu- 
“ factory  presents  the  appearance  of  no  greater  quantity 
“ of  smoke  than  of  some  private  houses.  Mr.  Fairbairn 
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“ stated,  in  answer  to  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  that  he 
“ uses  what  is  called  Stanley’s  feeding  machinery,  which 
“ graduates  the  supply  of  coal  so  as  to  produce  nearly 
“ complete  combustion.  After  the  fire  is  once  lighted, 
“ little  remains  to  the  ignorance  or  the  carelessness  of 
“ the  stoker.  Mr.  Fairbairn  also  states  that  his  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  his  steam-engine  furnaces,  in  com- 
“ parison  with  that  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  is  pro- 
“ portionately  less.  The  engine  belonging  to  the  cot- 
“ ton-mills  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Hyde,  near  Stock- 
“ port,  affords  to  the  people  of  that  town  an  example  of 
“ the  extent  to  which,  by  a little  care,  they  might  be 
“ relieved  of  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  by  which  the  dis- 
“ trict  is  oppressed. 

“ At  a meeting  of  manufacturers  and  others,  held  at 
“ Leeds,  for  the  suppression  of  the  nuisance  of  the  smoke 
“ of  furnaces,  and  to  discuss  the  various  plans  for  abating 
“it,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  ‘That  in 
“the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  smoke  arising  from 
“ steam-engine  fires  and  furnaces  can  be  consumed,  and 
“ that,  too,  without  injury  to  the  boilers,  and  with  a 
“ saving  of  fuel.’  Notice  of  legal  proceedings  being 
“ given  against  Messrs.  Meux,  the  brewers  in  London, 
“ for  a nuisance  arising  from  the  chimneys  of  two  fur- 
“ naces,  they  found  that  by  using  anthracite  coal  they 
“abated  the  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  saved 
“£‘200  per  annum.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Com- 
“ pany,  by  diminishing  the  smoke  of  their  furnaces  saved 
“A'1000  per  annum.” 

But  putting  aside  the  consideration  of  any 
pecuniary  benefit  to  be  gained,  I think  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  say  that  no 
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considerate  owner  of  a factory  would  wait  for 
public  regulations  in  this  matter,  "but  would, 
himself,  be  anxious  to  prevent  his  occupation 
from  being  injurious  to  his  neighbours.  In  a 
manufacturing  town,  a man  may  find  some 
excuse,  though  a most  futile  one,  in  the  conr 
sideration  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for 
him  alone  to  consume  his  smoke,  when  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  over  whom  he  has 
no  influence  to  persuade  them  to  follow  his 
example.  But  you  sometimes  see  one  of 
these  hateful  chimneys  in  a neighbourhood 
generally  free  from  them,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  owner  that  he  is  doing 
any  thing  wrong,  provided  he  is  legally  secure. 
Probably  he  gives  away  in  the  course  of  the 
year  such  a sum  as  would  put  up  an  appa- 
ratus which  would  modify,  if  not  altogether 
remove,  the  smoke.  Let  him  not  think  that 
charity  consists  only  in  giving  away  some- 
thing : I doubt  whether  he  can  find  any  work 
of  benevolence  more  useful  to  his  neighbour- 
hood and  to  society  in  general,  than  putting 
a stop  to  this  nuisance  of  his  own  creation. 
I am  not  inclined  to  rest  my  case  against  it 
on  the  ground  of  health  alone;  though  I be- 
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lieve,  with  the  Sanitary  Commissioners,  that 
it  would  be  found  much  more  injurious  than 
is  generally  imagined.  When  you  find  that 
flowers  and  shrubs  will  not  endure  a certain 
atmosphere,  it  is  a very  significant  hint  to 
the  human  creature  to  remove  out  of  that 
neighbourhood.  But,  putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  health,  this  nuisance  of  smoke  may  be 
condemned  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  waste 
and  injury  which  it  occasions.  And  what  is 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side  ? What  can  any 
man  allege  in  its  favour?  Our  ancestors, 
who  had  glimmerings  occasionally,  held  that 

“ Si  horame  fait  candells  deins  un  vill,  per  qui  il  cause 
“ un  noysom  sent  al  inhabitants,  uncore  ceo  nest  ascun 
“ nusans  car  le  needfulness  de  eux  dispensera  ove  le 
“ noisomness  del  smell.”  (2  Rolls  Abr.  139.) 

This  is  quoted  in  a grave  public  document 
(the  Sanitary  Report):  had  we  met  with  it 
elsewhere,  we  might  have  concluded  that  it 
came  from  that  chronicle  in  which  Mr.  Sidney 
Smith  found  the  account  which  he  srives  of 
the  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Dordrecht.  I 
quote  it,  however,  to  show  how  wisely  our 
ancestors  directed  their  attention  in  this  in- 
stance. If  they  had  been  begrimed  with 
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smoke  as  we  are,  and,  upon  inquiry,  had 
found  that  there  was  no  “ needfulness”  to  back 
the  “ noisomness,”  it  is  probable  they  would 
have  dealt  with  it  in  their  most  summary 
manner.  Whereas  I fear  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon’s  “ Smoke  Prohibition”  Bill,  amidst 
the  hubbub  of  legislation,  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  attention  which  it  really 
deserves.  The  truth  is,  this  smoke  nuisance 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  how  little 
pains  men  will  take  to  rid  themselves  from 
evils  which  attack  them  only  indirectly.  If 
the  pecuniary  injury  done  to  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  by  smoke  could  only  be  put  in 
the  form  of  a smoke  rate,  what  unwearied 
agitation  there  would  be  against  it.  But 
surely  we  ought  not  to  view  with  less  hostility, 
because  of  its  silent  noxiousness,  a thing 
which  injures  the  health  of  our  children,  if 
not  of  people  of  all  ages,  disfigures  our  pub- 
lic buildings,  creates  uncleanliness  and  gives 
an  excuse  for  it,  affects  in  some  degree  the 
spirits  of  all  persons  who  live  under  it,  ren- 
ders manufacturing  towns  less  welcome  places 
of  residence  for  the  higher  classes  (which  is 
what  brings  it  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
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of  this  Essay) ; and  thereby,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the 
labouring  population.  If  these  pages  should 
survive  to  any  future  age,  it  will  excite  a smile 
in  some  curious  reader  to  see  how  urgent  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  about  a matter  which 
will  then  be  so  obvious — “ What  strange  bar- 
“ barous  times  they  must  have  been,”  he 
will  say  to  himself:  “w'isdom  of  our  ancestors, 
“forsooth!”  “Far-off  reader,”  if  there  be 
such  an  entity,  “ do  not  presume : thou  hast 
“ thy  smoke  too.” 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  “ the 
“ town,”  it  may  be  well  to  go  a little  into  the 
matter  of  sewerage,  which  almost,  above  all 
things,  demands  the  attention  of  those  who 
care  for  the  health  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, indeed,  for  the  health  of  rich  or  poor. 

This  subject  is  admirably  treated  in  a sec- 
tion of  the  Sanitary  Report  of  1842,  under 
the  head  of  “ Arrangements  for  public  health, 
“ external  to  the  residences.”  It  is  now  almost 
a trite  thing  to  show  how  closely  connected 
imperfect  sewerage  is  with  disease.  Scien- 
tific men  will  tell  you  that  you  may  track  a 
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fever  along  the  windings  of  an  open  drain. 
The  Sanitary  Report  mentions  that, 

“ In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
“ House  of  Commons,  which  received  evidence  on  the 
“ subject  in  1834,  one  medical  witness  stated,  that  of 
“ all  cases  of  severe  typhus  that  he  had  seen,  eight- 
“ tenths  were  either  in  houses  of  which  the  drains  from 
“ the  sewers  were  untrapped,  or  which,  being  trapped, 
“ were  situated  opposite  gully-holes;  and  he  mentioned 
“ instances  where  servants  sleeping  in  the  lower  rooms  of 
“ houses  were  invariably  attacked  with  fever. 

The  above  is  a good  instance  to  show  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  some  general  measures 
on  these  matters  of  building  and  drainage. 
The  expense  of  trapping  a gully-drain  is  about 
£3 ; at  least  that  is  what,  I understand,  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  willing  to  do  it 
for.  Now  is  it  likely  that  any  poor  man, 
ha  vine  one  of  these  nuisances  before  his  door, 
will  go  to  such  an  expense  to  have  it  pre- 
vented. It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  very 
good  economy  for  him  to  do  so,  even  if  his 
whole  savings  amounted  only  to  £3.  But 
we  all  know  that  few  men  are  far-thinking 
enough  to  invest  much  of  their  capital  in  a 
thing  which  makes  so  little  show  as  pure 
air.  What  do  you  find  amongst  the  rich  ? 
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Go  through  the  great  squares,  where,  in  one 
night,  a man  will  lavish  on  some  entertain- 
ment what  would  almost  purify  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  you  will  often  find  the  same 
evils  there,  though  in  a different  degree,  that 
you  have  met  with  in  the  most  crowded  parts 
of  the  town.  If  the  rich  and  great  have  so 
little  care  about  what  comes 

“ Betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility” 

you  can  hardly  expect  persons,  whose  percep- 
tion in  such  matters  is  much  less  nice,  to 
have  any  care  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  the 
health  of  towns  requires  to  be  watched  by 
scientific  men,  and  improvements  constantly 
urged  on  by  persons  who  take  an  especial 
interest  in  the  subject.  If  I were  a despot, 
I would  soon  have  a band  of  Arnotts,  Chad- 
wicks, Southwood  Smiths,  Smiths  of  Dean- 
ston,  Joneses,  and  the  like ; and  one  should 
have  gratified  a wiser  ambition  than  Augus- 
tus if  one  could  say  of  any  great  town,  Sor- 
didam  inveni,  purgatam  reliqui. 

The  supply  of  water  is  of  course  one  of 
the  chief  means  for  the  purification  of  a 
town.  It  is  at  present,  I fear,  grievously 
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neglected  throughout  the  country.  The  Sani- 
tary Report  draws  attention  to  the  mode  of 
supplying  water  to  Bath,  and  gas  to  Man- 
chester : and  adduces  the  latter  as  an  in- 
stance “ of  the  practicability  of  obtaining 
“ supplies  for  the  common  benefit  of  a town 
“ without  the  agency  of  private  companies.” 
And  Mr.  Chadwick,  after  a lengthened  in- 
vestigation into  the  subject  which  will  well 
repay  perusal,  thus  concludes : 

“ I venture  to  add,  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
“ founded  on  communications  from  all  parts  of  the 
“ kingdom,  that  as  a highly  important  sanitary  measure 
“ connected  with  any  general  building  regulations,  whe- 
“ ther  for  villages  or  for  any  class  of  towns,  arrange- 
“ ments  should  be  made  for  all  houses  to  be  supplied 
“ with  good  water,  and  should  be  prescribed  as  being 
“ as  essential  to  cleanliness  and  health  as  the  possession 
“ of  a roof  or  of  due  space ; that  for  this  purpose,  and 
“ in  places  where  the  supplies  are  not  at  present  satis- 
“ factory,  power  should  be  vested  in  the  most  eligible 
“ local  administrative  body,  which  will  generally  be 
“ found  to  be  that  having  charge  of  cleansing  and 
“ structural  arrangements,  to  procure  proper  supplies 
“ for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  for  sewerage,  for  pro- 
“ tection  against  fires,  as  well  as  for  domestic  use.” 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  my  readers  may 
think  that  the  wretched  state  of  ventilation, 
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drainage,  and  building,  which  I have  been 
commenting  upon,  is  mainly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  poverty.  It  belongs,  they  may  say, 
to  an  old  country;  it  is  the  long  accumulated 
neglect  of  ages;  it  embodies  the  many  vicis- 
situdes of  trade  which  Great  Britain  has  felt; 
it  is  a thing  which  the  people  would  remedy 
for  themselves,  if  you  could  only  give  them 
more  employment  and  better  wages.  In  an- 
swer to  this  I will  refer  to  an  authority 
quoted  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  Essay  on  the 
“ Pressure  and  Progress  of  the  Causes  of 
“ Mortality,”  read  before  the  Statistical  So- 
ciety in  1843. 

“ In  abundance  of  employment,  in  high  wages,  and 
“ the  chief  circumstances  commonly  reputed  as  elements 
‘I  of  prosperity  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  city  of  New 
“ York  is  deemed  pre-eminent.  I have  been  favoured 
“ with  a copy  of  ‘ The  Annual  Report  of  the  Interments 
“ in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  for  the  Year 
“ 1842,"  presented  to  theCommon  Council  by  Dr.  John 
“ Griscom,  the  city  inspector,  in  which  it  may  be  seen 
“ how  little  those  circumstances  have  hitherto  preserved 
“ large  masses  of  people  from  physical  depression.  lie  has 
“ stepped  out  of  the  routine  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  cir- 
u cumstances  attendant  on  the  mortality  which  the  figures 
“ represent.  He  finds  that  upwards  of  33,000  of  the 
“ population  of  that  city  live  in  cellars,  courts,  and  alleys, 
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“ of  which  6618  are  dwellers  in  cellars.  ‘Many,’  he 
“ states,  ‘ of  these  back  places  are  so  constructed  as  to 
“ cut  off  all  circulation  of  air,  the  line  of  houses  being 
“ across  the  entrance,  forming  a cut  cle  sac,  while  those  in 
“ which  the  line  is  parallel  with,  and  at  one  side  of  the 
“ entrance,  are  rather  more  favourably  situated, but  still 
“ excluded  from  any  general  visitation  of  air  in  currents. 
“ As  to  the  influence  of  these  localities  upon  the  health 
“ and  lives  of  the  inmates,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  dis- 
“ pute  ; but  few  are  aware  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the 
“ disease  and  suffering  to  be  found  in  them.  Tn  the 
“ damp,  dark,  and  chilly  cellars,  fevers,  rheumatism, 
“ contagious  and  inflammatory  disorders,  affections  of 
“ the  lungs,  skin,  and  eyes,  and  numerous  others,  are 
“ rife,  and  too  often  successfully  combat  the  skill  of  the 
“ physician  and  the  benevolence  of  strangers. 

“ ‘ I speak  now  of  the  influence  of  the  locality  merely. 
“ The  degraded  habits  of  life,  the  degenerate  morals,  the 
“ confined  and  crowded  apartments,  and  insufficient 
“ food,  of  those  who  live  in  more  elevated  rooms,  com- 
“ paratively  beyond  the  reach  of  the  exhalations  of  the 
“ soil,  engender  a different  train  of  diseases,  sufficiently 
“ distressing  to  contemplate ; but  the  addition  to  all 
“ these  causes  of  the  foul  influences  of  the  incessant 
“ moisture  and  more  confined  air  of  under-ground  rooms, 
“ is  productive  of  evils  which  humanity  cannot  regard 
“ without  shuddering.’  ” 

“ He  gives  instances  where  the  cellar  population  had 
“ been  ravaged  by  fever,  whilst  the  population  occupying 
“ the  upper  apartments  of  the  same  houses  were  un- 
“ touched.  In  respect  to  the  condition  of  these  places, 
“ he  cites  the  testimony  of  a physician,  who  states  that, 
“ ‘ frequently  in  searching  for  a patient  living  in  the  same 
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“ cellar,  my  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  place  by 
“ a peculiar  and  nauseous  effluvium  issuing  from  the 
“ door,  indicative  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
“ inmates.’  A main  cause  of  this  is  the  filthy  external 
“ state  of  the  dwellings  and  defective  street  cleansing  and 
“ defective  supplies  of  water,  which,  except  that  no  pro- 
“ vision  is  made  for  laying  it  on  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
“ classes,  is  about  to  be  remedied  by  a superior  public 
“ provision.” 

After  considering  this  account  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  it  will  hardly  do  to  say,  that, 
even  under  favourable  circumstances,  you  can 
leave  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  take 
care  of  those  structural  arrangements  with 
regard  to  their  habitations,  which  only  the 
scientific  research  of  modern  times  has  taught 
any  persons  to  regard  with  due  attention. 

We  have  now  gone  over  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  where  the  employer  of  labour 
may  find  scope  for  benevolent  exertion.  It 
has  been  a most  inartificial  division  of  the 
subject,  but  still  one  that  may  be  retained  in 
the  memory,  which  is  a strange  creature,  not 
always  to  be  bound  by  logic,  but  led  along 
by  minute  ties  of  association,  among  which 
those  of  place  are  very  strong  and  clinging. 
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I now  venture  to  discuss  a branch  of  the 
subject  which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  any 
particular  spot,  unless,  indeed,  I were  to  name 
the  manufacturer’s  own  house  as  the  fit  ground 
for  it : I mean  the  social  intercourse  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed.  Some  per- 
sons will,  perhaps,  be  startled  at  the  phrase; 
hardly,  however,  those  who  have  come  thus 
far  with  me.  By  social  intercourse  I do  not 
merely  mean  that  which  will  naturally  take 
place  in  the  ordinary  charities,  such  as  visit- 
ing the  sick,  managing  clothing  societies,  and 
the  like : but  that  intercourse  which  includes 
an  interchange  of  thought,  an  occasional  com- 
munity of  pursuit,  and  an  opportunity  of  in- 
direct instruction ; which  may  be  frequent 
and  extensive  enough  to  avoid  the  evil  effects 
of  a sense  of  perpetual  condescension  on  one 
side,  and  timidity  on  the  other;  and  which 
may  give  the  employer  some  chance  at  least 
of  learning  the  general  wants  and  wishes  of 
his  people,  and  also  of  appreciating  their  in- 
dividual characters. 

This  matter  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  requires 
tact,  patience,  discretion,  and  the  application 
of  several  of  the  maxims  mentioned  in  the 
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preceding  chapter.  I am  not  sure  however, 
that  it  is  any  sacrifice  whatever  in  the  way  of 
pleasure.  The  manufacturer’s  family  who 
occasionally  give  an  evening  to  social  inter- 
course with  their  people,  will  not,  perhaps, 
rind  that  evening  less  amusing  than  many 
that  they  may  pass  with  their  equals. 

The  advantage,  to  the  rising  generation  of 
working  people,  of  some  intercourse  with 
their  betters,  would  be  very  great.  I must 
here  quote  the  authority  of  one  who  has  fully 
expressed  in  action  the  benevolent  view’s 
which  he  has  indicated  in  the  following  words. 
“ No  humble  cottage  youth  or  maiden  will 
“ ever  acquire  the  charm  of  pleasing  manners 
“ by  rules,  or  lectures,  or  sermons,  or  legisla- 
“ tion,  or  any  other  of  those  abortive  means 
“ by  w’hich  we  from  time  to  time  endeavour 
“ to  change  poor  human  nature,  if  they  are 
“ not  permitted  to  see  what  they  are  taught 
“ they  should  practise,  and  to  hold  intercourse 
“ with  those  whose  manners  are  superior  to 
“ their  own.”  This  intercourse  will  probably 
lead  to  something  like  accomplishments 
among  the  young  people.  Some  of  them 
w'ill  profit  more  than  others  from  the  man- 
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ners  and  accomplishments  which  they  will 
observe.  And  such  differences  will  create  a 
higher  order  of  love  among  the  working  peo- 
ple. The  manners  of  one  sex  will  become 
different  from  the  manners  of  the  other ; and 
the  difference  of  individuals  in  each  sex  will 
be  brought  into  play.  All  this  is  favourable 
to  morality.  When  people  work  at  the  same 
kind  of  work,  have  no  different  pursuits  to 
call  out  the  different  qualities  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  have  all  of  them  manners  of  the 
same  rude  stamp,  you  can  hardly  expect  that 
there  will  be  much  to  ennoble  them  in  their 
affections. 

But,  in  themselves,  the  accomplishments 
and  acquirements,  which  working  people 
may  attain  from  social  intercourse  with  their 
betters,  are  great  things.  The  same  bene- 
volent employer,  whom  I have  quoted  before, 
speaks  thus  upon  the  subject.  “ Another 
“ point  which  has  appeared  to  me  of  great 
“ importance  is  to  provide  as  many  resources 
“ as  possible  of  interest  and  amusement  for 
“ their  leisure  hours ; something  to  which 
“ they  may  return  with  renewed  relish  when 
“ their  daily  work  is  done ; which  may  ren- 
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“ der  their  homes  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
“ may  afford  subjects  of  thought,  conversa- 
“ tion  and  pursuit  among  them.”  Moreover, 
a habit  of  attention,  and  even  scientific  modes 
of  thought,  are  often  called  out  in  young- 
people  when  they  are  learning  some  game. 
Besides  to  do  anything,  or  know  anything, 
which  is  harmless,  is  beneficial.  A man  will 
not  be  a worse  workman  because  he  can 
play  at  cricket,  or  at  chess  ; or  because  he  is 
a good  draughtsman,  or  can  touch  some  mu- 
sical instrument  with  skill.  He  is  likely  to 
have  more  self-respect,  and  to  be  a better 
citizen.  He  cannot  succeed  in  anything 
without  attention  and  endurance.  And  these 
are  the  qualities  which  will  enable  him  to 
behave  reasonably  in  the  vicissitudes  of  trade, 
or  to  prepare  as  much  as  possible  against 
them. 

In  the  Report  on  the  condition  of  children 
and  young  persons  employed  in  Mines  and 
Manufactures,  there  is  some  remarkable  evi- 
dence given  by  a man  who  had  himself  risen 
from  the  state  of  life  which  he  describes.  It 
leads  us  to  perceive  the  great  good  which  any 
improvement  in  the  domestic  accomplish- 
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merits  of  the  women  might  be  expected  to 
produce.  He  says, 

“ Children  during  their  childhood  toil  throughout  the 
“ day,  acquiring  not  the  least  domestic  instruction  to  fit 
“ them  for  wives  and  mothers.  I will  name  one  in- 
“ stance ; and  this  applies  to  the  general  condition  of 
“ females  doomed  to,  and  brought  up  amongst,  shop- 
“ work.  My  mother  worked  in  a manufactory  from  a 
“ very  early  age.  She  was  clever  and  industrious;  and, 
“ moreover,  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  virtuous. 
“ She  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  match  for  a working 
“ man.  She  was  married  early.  She  became  the 
“ mother  of  eleven  children  : I am  the  eldest.  To  the 
“ best  of  her  ability  she  performed  the  important  duties 
“ of  a wife  and  mother.  She  was  lamentably  deficient 
“ in  domestic  knowledge  ; in  that  most  important  of  all 
“ human  instruction,  how  to  make  the  home  and  the  fire- 
“ side  to  possess  a charm  for  her  husband  and  children, 
“ she  had  never  received  one  single  lesson.  She  had 
“ children  apace.  As  she  recovered  from  her  lying-in, 
“ so  she  went  to  work,  the  babe  being  brought  to  her  at 
“ stated  times  to  receive  nourishment.  As  the  family 
“ increased,  so  any  thing  like  comfort  disappeared  alto- 
“ gether.  The  power  to  make  home  cheerful  and  com- 
“ fortable  was  never  given  to  her.  She  knew  not  the 
“ value  of  cherishing  in  my  father's  mind  a love  of 
“ domestic  objects.  Not  one  moment’s  happiness  did  I 
“ ever  see  under  my  father’s  roof.  All  this  dismal  state 
“ of  things  I can  distinctly  trace  to  the  entire  and  per- 
“ feet  absence  of  all  training  and  instruction  to  my 
“mother.  He  became  intemperate;  and  his  intem- 
“ perance  made  her  necessitous.  She  made  many 
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“ efforts  to  abstain  from  shop-work ; but  her  pecuniary 
“ necessities  forced  her  back  into  the  shop.  The  family 
“ was  large,  and  every  moment  was  required  at  home. 
“ I have  known  her,  after  the  close  of  a hard  day’s  work, 
“ sit  up  nearly  all  night  for  several  nights  together  wash- 
“ ing  and  mending  of  clothes.  My  father  could  have 
“ no  comfort  here.  These  domestic  obligations,  which 
“ in  a well-regulated  house  (even  in  that  of  a working 
“ man,  where  there  are  prudence  and  good  manage- 
“ ment)  would  be  done  so  as  not  to  annoy  the  husband, 
“ to  my  father  were  a source  of  annoyance ; and  he, 
“ from  an  ignorant  and  mistaken  notion,  sought  comfort 

in  an  alehouse. 

“ My  mother’s  ignorance  of  household  duties;  my 
“ father’s  consequent  irritability  and  intemperance ; the 
“ frightful  poverty;  the  constant  quarrelling;  the  per- 
“ nicious  example  to  my  brothers  and  sisters ; the  bad 
“ effect  upon  the  future  conduct  of  my  brothers;  one 
“ and  all  of  us  being  forced  out  to  work  so  young  that 
“ our  feeble  earnings  would  produce  only  Is.  a-week  ; 
“ cold  and  hunger,  and  the  innumerable  sufferings  of 
“ my  childhood,  crowd  upon  rny  mind  and  overpower 
“ me.  They  keep  alive  a deep  anxiety  for  the  emanci- 
“ pation  of  the  thousands  of  families  in  this  great  town 
“ and  neighbourhood,  who  are  in  a similar  state  of  hor- 
“ rible  misery.  My  own  experience  tells  me  that  the 
“ instruction  of  the  females  in  the  work  of  a house,  in 
“ teaching  them  to  produce  cheerfulness  and  comfort  at 
“ the  fireside,  would  prevent  a great  amount  of  misery 
“ and  crime.  There  would  be  fewer  drunken  husbands 
“ and  disobedient  children.  As  a working  man,  within 
“ my  own  observation,  female  education  is  disgracefully 
“ neglected.  I attach  more  importance  to  it  than  to 
“ any  thing  else.” 
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This  evidence  is  the  more  significant,  because 
one  sees  that  the  poor  woman  had  the  mate- 
rial of  character  out  of  which  the  most  en- 
gaging  qualities  might  have  been  formed. 
Let  her  have  seen  better  things  in  early  life, 
and  even  if  her  schooling  had  been  some- 
what deficient,  had  she  but  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  social  intercourse  with  her 
betters  as  we  are  now  considering,  that  poor 
woman  might  have  been  a source  of  joy  and 
hope  to  her  family,  instead  of  a centre  of 
repulsion. 

Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his  “ Tour  in  the 
Manufacturing  Districts,”  has  given  a table, 
which  I subjoin,  “ showing  the  degree  of  in- 
struction, age,  and  sex,  of  the  persons  taken 
into  custody,  summarily  convicted,  or  held 
to  bail,  and  tried  and  convicted,  in  Manches- 
ter, in  the  year  1841.”  The  table  was  formed 
on  statistical  details  furnished  by  Sir  Charles 
Shaw.  It  shows  a state  of  facts  which  has 
been  deduced  from  other  tables  of  a like 
nature,  but  the  facts  are  of  such  moment, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  kept  too  much  in 
mind  ; especially  when  we  consider  that  there 
are  large  towns  in  which,  as  I have  said 
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before,  half  at  least  of  the  juvenile  population 
is  growing  up  without  education  of  any  kind 
whatever.*  If  such  are  the  favourable  results 
even  of  that  small  and  superficial  education, 
which  by  the  way  I would  rather  call  instruc- 
tion than  education,  described  in  the  second 
and  third  headings  of  the  table,  what  may 
we  not  expect  from  a training  where  the  youth 
or  maiden  finds  in  her  employers  not  only 
instructors,  but  friends  and  occasional  com- 
panions? What  store  of  labour  on  the  part 
of  judges,  jailors,  and  policemen,  must  be 
saved  by  even  a few  of  such  employers. 

Some  persons  may  object  to  encouraging 
anything  like  refinement  amongst  the  ope- 
ratives ; and  others,  who  would  hardly  ob- 
ject in  open  terms,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  it.  Whatever  there 
is  in  this  repugnance  that  arises  from  any 
selfish  motive  should  be  instantly  cast  aside. 
Do  not  let  us  be  meanly  afraid  that  the 
classes  below  us  will  tread  too  closely  on  our 
heels.  What  a disgrace  it  is,  if,  with  our 
much  larger  opportunities  of  leisure,  with 
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professions  that  demand  a perpetual  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  cannot  pre- 
serve, on  the  average,  an  intellectual  supe- 
riority fully  equivalent  to  the  difference  of 
rank  and  station.  Let  the  vast  tracts  now 
left  barren  smile  with  cultivation : the  happier 
lands,  which  the  rivers  of  civilization  have 
enriched  for  ages,  will  still  maintain  their 
supremacy.  And  remember  this,  that  every 
insight  you  give  the  humbler  classes  into  the 
vast  expanse  of  knowledge,  you  give  them 
the  means  of  estimating  with  a deference 
founded  on  reason,  those  persons  who  do 
possess  knowledge  of  any  kind.  Let  us  have 
faith  that  knowledge  must  in  the  long  run 
lead  to  good ; and  let  us  not  fancy  that  our 
prosperity  as  a class  depends  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  those  beneath  us.  Has  not  our 
partial  enlightenment  taught  us  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  classes  above  us  ? And  why  should  we 
fear  that  knowledge,  which  smoothes  so  many 
of  the  rugged  things  in  life,  should  be  found 
unavailing  to  soften  the  inequalities  of  social 
distinction?  It  is  the  ignorant  barbarians 
who  can  pluck  the  Roman  Senate  by  the 
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beard  ; and  who,  in  the  depth  of  savageness, 
can  see  nothing  in  sex,  age,  station,  or  office, 
to  demand  their  veneration.  Make  the  men 
around  you  more  rational,  more  instructed, 
more  helpful,  more  hopeful,  creatures  if  you 
can  ; above  all  things  treat  them  justly  : and 
I think  you  may  put  aside  any  apprehension 
of  disturbing  the  economy  of  the  various 
orders  of  the  state.  And  if  it  can  be  so  dis- 
turbed, let  it  be. 

What  I have  said  above  is  not  drawn  from 
airy  fancies  of  my  own.  Such  things  as  I 
have  suggested,  have  been  done.  I could 
mention  one  man,  who  might  not,  however, 
thank  me  for  naming  him,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  social  improvement  of  his 
working  people:  and,  without  such  an  ex- 
ample, I should  never,  perhaps,  have  thought 
of,  or  ventured  to  put  forward,  the  above 
suggestions  with  respect  to  the  social  inter- 
course between  masters  and  men.  It  is  the 
same  benevolent  manufacturer  from  whose 
letters  to  Mr.  Horner  I have  made  extracts 
before.  The  general  system  on  which  he 
has  acted  may  be  best  explained  in  his  own 
words.  “ In  all  plans  for  the  education  of 
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“ the  labouring  classes  my  object  would  be 
“ not  to  raise  any  individuals  among  them  above 
“ their  condition,  but  to  elevate  the  condition 
“ itself.  For  I am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
“ that  the  highest  ambition  of  a working  man 
“ should  be  to  rise  above  the  station  in  which 
“ Providence  has  placed  him,  or  that  he  should 
“ be  taught  to  believe  that  because  the  hum- 
“ blest,  it  is  therefore  the  least  happy  and 
“ desirable  condition  of  humanity.  This  is, 
“ indeed,  a very  common  notion  among  the 
“ working  classes  of  the  people,  and  a very 
“ natural  one ; and  it  has  been  encouraged  by 
“ many  of  their  superiors,  who  have  interested 
“ themselves  in  the  cause  of  popular  improve- 
“ ment,  and  have  undertaken  to  direct  and 
“ stimulate  their  exertions.  Examples  have 
“ constantly  been  held  up  of  men  who  by  un- 
“ usual  ability  and  proficiency  in  some  branch 
“ of  science  had  raised  themselves  above  the 
“ condition  of  their  birth,  and  risen  to  emi- 
“ nence  and  wealth;  and  these  instances  have 
“ been  dwelt  upon  and  repeated,  in  a manner, 
“ that,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  produces 
“ the  impression  that  positive  and  scientific 
“ knowledge  is  the  summum  bonum  of  human 
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“ education,  and  that  to  rise  above  our  station 
“ in  life  should  be  the  great  object  of  our 
“ exertion.  This  is  not  my  creed.  I am  sa- 
“ tisfied  that  it  is  an  erroneous  one,  in  any 
“ system  of  education  for  any  class  of  men. 
“ Our  object  ought  to  be,  not  to  produce  a few 
“ clever  individuals,  distinguished  above  their 
“ fellows  by  their  comparative  superiority,  but 
“ to  make  the  great  mass  of  individuals  on 
“ whom  we  are  operating,  virtuous,  sensible, 
“ well-informed,  and  well-bred  men.”  And 
again  he  states  that  his  object  is  “ to  show 
“ to  his  people  and  to  others,  that  there  is 
“ nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
“ or  in  the  condition  of  their  humble  lot,  that 
“ condemns  them  to  be  rough,  vulgar,  igno- 
“ rant,  miserable,  or  poor : — that  there  is 
“ nothing  in  either  that  forbids  them  to  be 
“ well-bred — well-informed,  well-mannered — 
“ and  surrounded  by  every  comfort  and  en- 
“ joyment  that  can  make  life  happy ; — in 
“ short,  to  ascertain  and  to  prove  what  the 
“ condition  of  this  class  of  people  might  be 
“ made — what  it  ought  to  he  made — what  is 
“ the  interest  of  all  parties  that  it  should  he 
“ made.” 
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Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I must  say 
a few  more  words  on  the  general  subject  of 
interference.  No  one  can  be  more  averse 
than  I am  to  unnecessary  interference,  or 
more  ready  to  perceive  the  many  evils  which 
attend  it.  There  is,  however,  the  danger  of 
carrying  non-interference  into  inhumanity. 
Mankind  are  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 
government  mainly  consists  in  coercion,  that 
they  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  consider 
interference,  even  as  applied  to  benevolent 
undertakings,  and  for  social  government,  in 
any  other  than  a bad  light.  But  take  the  rule 
of  a father,  which  is  the  type  of  all  good  go- 
vernment, that  under  which  the  divine  juris- 
diction has  been  graciously  expressed  to  us. 
Consider  how  a wise  father  will  act  as  regards 
interference.  His  anxiety  will  not  be  to  drag 
his  child  along,  undeviatingly,  in  the  wake 
of  his  own  experience;  but  rather,  to  endue 
him  with  that  knowledge  of  the  chart  and 
compass,  and  that  habitual  observation  of  the 
stars,  which  will  enable  the  child,  himself,  to 
steer  safely  over  the  great  waters.  Such  a 
father  will  not  be  unreasonably  solicitous  to 
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assimilate  his  son’s  character  or  purposes  to 
his  own.  He  will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  experience  is  altogether  a trans- 
ferable commodity.  The  greatest  good  which 
he  designs  for  his  son  will,  perhaps,  be  that 
which  he  can  give  him  indirectly,  and  which 
he  may  never  speak  to  the  youth  about.  He 
will  seek  to  surround  him  with  good  oppor- 
tunities and  favourable  means:  and,  even 
when  he  interferes  more  directly,  he  will  en- 
deavour, in  the  first  instance,  to  lead  rather 
than  to  compel,  so  that  some  room  for  choice 
may  still  be  left.  Not  thinking  that  his  own 
power,  his  own  dignity,  his  own  advantage 
are  the  chief  objects  for  him  to  look  to,  his 
imagination  will  often  be  with  those  whom 
he  rules;  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  look  at 
his  own  conduct  with  their  eyes,  not  with  his. 
This,  alone,,  will  keep  him  from  a multiplicity 
of  errors.  Now  the  same  principles,  actuated 
by  the  same  kind  of  love,  should  be  at  the 
bottom  of  all  social  government.  I believe 
that  we  shall  be  better  able  in  practice  to 
place  wise  limits  to  interference  by  regulating 
and  enlightening  the  animus  which  prompts 
it,  than  by  laying  down  rules  for  its  action 
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determined  upon  abstract  considerations.  The 
attempt  to  fix  such  rules  is  not  to  be  des- 
pised ; but  if  the  persons,  or  society,  about 
to  interfere  on  any  occasion,  desired  a good 
object  from  right  motives,  I think  they  would 
have  the  best  chance  of  keeping  themselves 
from  using  wrong  means.  In  many  cases, 
an  unwise  interference  takes  place  from  a 
partial  apprehension  of  the  good  to  be  aimed 
at : enlarge  and  exalt  the  object ; let  it  not 
be  one-sided ; and  probably  the  mode  of  at- 
taining it  will  partake  largely  of  the  wisdom 
shown  in  the  choice  of  it.  If,  for  instance, 
a government  saw  that  it  had  to  encourage, 
not  only  judicious  physical  arrangements,  but 
mental  and  moral  development,amongst  those 
whom  it  governs,  it  would  be  very  cautious 
of  suppressing,  or  interfering  with,  any  good 
thing  which  the  people  would  accomplish  for 
themselves.  The  same  with  a private  indi- 
vidual, an  employer  of  labour  for  instance,  if 
he  values  the  independence  of  character  and 
action  in  those  whom  he  employs,  he  will  be 
careful  in  all  his  benevolent  measures,  to 
leave  room  for  their  energy  to  work.  What 
does  he  want  to  produce?  Something  vital. 
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not  something  mechanical.  It  is  often  a de- 
ficiency of  benevolence,  and  not  an  overflow, 
that  makes  people  interfering  in  a bad  sense. 
Frequently  the  same  spirit  which  would  make 
a man  a tyrant  in  government,  would  make 
him  a busy-body,  a meddler,  or  a pedantic 
formalist,  in  the  relations  of  ordinary  life. 
I have  taken  the  instance  of  father  and  son, 
which  might  be  supposed  by  many  as  one 
in  which  extreme  interference  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  requisite.  In  stating  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  even  there  to  be  very  careful  as 
regards  the  extent  and  mode  of  interference, 
I leave  my  readers  to  estimate  how  essential 
it  must  be  in  all  other  cases  where  the  rela- 
tion is  not  of  that  closely  connected  character. 
I believe  that  the  parental  relation  will  be 
found  the  best  model  on  which  to  form  the 
duties  of  the  employer  to  the  employed ; call- 
ing, as  it  does,  for  active  exertion,  requiring 
the  most  watchful  tenderness,  and  yet  limited 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  prudence  from  in- 
trenching on  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  which  is  necessary  for  all  spontaneous 
development. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Sources  of  Benevolence. 

HERE  is  a common  phrase  which  is 


likely  to  become  a most  powerful  anta- 
gonist to  any  arguments  that  have  been  put 
forward  in  the  foregoing  pages : and  I think 
it  would  be  good  policy  for  me  to  commence 
the  attack,  and  endeavour  to  expose  its  weak- 
ness in  the  first  instance.  If  you  propose 
any  experiment  for  remedying  an  evil,  it  is 
nearly  sure  to  be  observed  that  your  plan  is 
well  enough  in  theory,  but  that  it  is  not 
practical.  Under  that  insidious  word  “ prac- 
tical” lurk  many  meanings.  People  are  apt 
to  think  that  a thing  is  not  practical,  unless 
it  has  been  tried,  is  immediate  in  its  opera- 
tion, or  has  some  selfish  end  in  view.  Many 
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who  do  not  include,  either  avowedly,  or  really, 
the  two  latter  meanings,  incline,  almost  un- 
consciously perhaps,  to  adopt  the  former, 
and  think  that  a plan,  of  which  the  effects 
are  not  foreknown, cannot  be  practical.  Every 
new  thing,  from  Christianity  downwards,  has 
been  suspected,  and  slighted,  by  such  minds. 
All  that  is  greatest  in  science,  art,  or  song, 
has  met  with  a chilling  reception  from  them. 
When  this  apprehensive  timidity  of  theirs  is 
joined  to  a cold  or  selfish  spirit,  you  can  at 
best  expect  an  Epicurean  deportment  from 
them.  Warming  themselves  in  the  sun  of 
their  own  prosperity,  they  soothe  their  con- 
sciences by  saying  how  little  can  be  done  for 
the  unfed,  shivering,  multitude  around  them. 
Such  men  may  think  that  it  is  practical  wis- 
dom to  make  life  as  palateable  as  it  can  be,  , 
taking  no  responsibility  that  can  be  avoided, 
and  shutting  out  assiduously  the  considera- 
tion of  other  men’s  troubles  from  their  minds. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  wisdom  inculcated 
in  that  religion  which,  as  Goethe  well  says, 
is  grounded  on  “ Reverence  for  what  is  under 
“ us,”  and  which  teaches  us  “ to  recognize 
“ humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite, 
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“ disgrace  and  wretchedness,  suffering  and 
“ death,  as  things  divine.” 

There  is  a class  of  men  utterly  different 
from  those  above  alluded  to,  who,  far  from 
entertaining  any  Epicurean  sentiments,  are 
prone  to  view  with  fear  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  And,  indeed,  seeing  the  mul- 
tiform suffering  which  is  intertwined  with 
every  variety  of  human  life,  a man  in  present 
ease  and  well-being  may  naturally  feel  as  if 
he  had  not  his  share  of  what  is  hard  to  be 
endured.  The  fanatic  may  seek  a refuge 
from  prosperity,  or  strive  to  elevate  his  own 
nature,  by  self-inflicted  tortures ; but  one, 
who  adds  wisdom  to  sensibility,  finds  in  his 
own  well-being  an  additional  motive  for  be- 
nevolent exertions.  It  is  surely  bad  manage- 
ment when  a man  does  not  make  a large 
part  of  his  self-sacrifices  subservient  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  In  active  life 
nothing  avails  more  than  self-denial;  and 
there  its  trials  are  varying  and  multifarious  : 
but  ascetics,  by  placing  their  favourite  virtue 
in  retirement,  made  it  dwindle  down  into 
one  form  only  of  self-restraint. 
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I suppose  there  are  few  readers  of  history 
who  have  not  occasionally  turned  from  its 
pages  with  disgust,  confusion,  a craving  for 
any  grounds  of  disbelief,  and  a melancholy 
darkness  of  soul.  It  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise, when  you  read,  for  instance,  of  the 
colossal  brutalities  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
many  of  whom  indulged  in  a sportive  cruelty 
to  their  fellow  men,  which  reminds  one  of 
children  with  insects.  When  you  find,  again, 
some  mighty  Master  of  the  World,  renowned 
for  valour,  and  for  prudence,  one  of  those 
emphatically  called  the  “ Good”  Emperors, 
kindly  presenting  hundreds  of  men  to  kill 
each  other  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman 
multitude — when  you  are  told  that  that  mul- 
titude contained,  what  may  have  been  for 
that  age,  good  men,  and  gentle  women — 
when,  passing  lower  down  the  turbid  stream 
of  the  recorded  past,  you  read  of  Popes  and 
Cardinals,  Inquisitors  and  Bishops,  men  who 
must  have  heard  from  time  to  time  some 
portions  of  the  holy  words  of  mercy  and  of 
love,  when  you  find  them,  I say,  counselling 
and  plotting  and  executing,  the  foulest  deeds 
of  blood — when,  descending  lower  still,  you 
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approach  those  days  when  law  became  the 
tyrant’s  favourite  scourge,  and  you  find  the 
legal  slave  telling  his  master  how  he  has 
interrogated  some  poor  wretch  “ in  torture, 
“ before  torture,  after  torture,  and  between 
“ torture” — when  you  have  some  insight  into 
what  that  thing  torture  was,  by  contrasting 
the  hand-writing  of  the  distracted  sufferer 
before  and  after  his  examination — when,  to 
your  surprise,  you  read  that  these  very  vic- 
tims of  persecution,  were  themselves  restless 
and  dissatisfied,  unless  they  could  direct  the 
arm  of  power  against  another  persecuted 
race — and  when,  coming  to  your  own  day, 
you  find  that  men,  separated  from  you  by 
distance,  though  not  by  time,  can  show  the 
utmost  recklessness  of  human  life,  if  differ- 
ently coloured  from  their  own.  Pondering 
over  these  things,  your  heart  may  well  seek 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  these  tyrants  were, 
or  are,  rude  men,  of  iron  frame,  ready  to  in- 
flict, ready  themselves  to  suffer.  It  is  not  so. 
A Nero  clings  to  his  own  life  with  abject  soli- 
citude. A Louis  the  Eleventh,  who  could 
keep  other  men  in  cages,  wearies  Heaven  with 
prayers,  and  Earth  with  strange  devices,  to 
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preserve  his  own  grotesque  existence.  A James 
the  First,  who  can  sanction  at  the  least,  if  not 
direct,  the  torture  to  be  applied  to  a poor, 
old,  clergyman,  was  yet  in  the  main  a soft- 
hearted man,  can  feel  most  tenderly  for  a 
broken  limb  of  any  favourite,  have  an  anxious 
affection  for  “ Steenie  and  Baby  Charles,” 
and  an  undoubted,  and  provident,  regard  for 
his  own  “ sacred”  person.  What  shall  we 
say,  too,  of  that  Chancellor  of  his,  a man,  like 
his  master,  of  a soft  heart,  full  of  the  widest 
humanity,  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  un- 
conscious of  the  horror  of  those  ill  doings 
transacted  in  his  own  great  presence  ? Why 
is  it  that  I recall  these  things  ? Why  do  I 
bring  forward  what  many  of  us,  forgetting 
the  iron  weight  with  which  the  sentiments  of 
his  age  press  down  even  upon  the  mightiest 
genius,  might  look  upon  as  a humiliating 
circumstance  far  greater  than  it  is,  in  the  life 
of  a man  we  ought  all  to  love  so  much  ? Is 
history  a thing  done  away  with,  or  is  not  the 
past  for  ever  in  the  present  ? And  is  it  not 
but  too  probable  that  we  ourselves  are  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  things  which,  for  our  lights, 
are  as  sad  aberrations  as  those  which,  in  read- 
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ing  of  the  past,  we  have  dwelt  upon  with  the 
profoundest  pity,  and  turned  away  from  in 
overwhelming  amazement?  Are  we  quite 
sure  that  none  of  the  vices  of  tyranny  rest 
with  us;  and  that  we  individually,  or  nation- 
ally, have  not  to  answer  for  any  carelessness 
of  human  life  or  for  any  indifference  to  human 
suffering  ? 

What  is  it  that  has  put  a stop  to  many  of 
the  obvious  atrocities  I allude  to  as  disgrac- 
ing the  page  of  history  ? The  introduction  of 
some  great  idea,  the  recognition,  probably,  in 
some  distinct  form  of  the  command  “ to  do 
“ unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
“ unto  you.”  And  this  is  what  is  wanted 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  employer 
and  employed.  Once  let  the  minds  even  of 
a few  men  be  imbued  with  an  ampler  view 
of  this  relation,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
estimate  the  good  that  may  follow.  Around 
that  just  idea  what  civilization  may  not  grow 
up!  You  gaze  at  the  lofty  cathedral  in  the 
midst  of  narrow  streets  and  squalid  build- 
ings, but  all  welcome  to  your  sight  as  the 
places  where  miserable  men  first  found  sane- 
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tuary ; you  pass  on  and  look  with  pleasure 
at  the  rich  shops  and  comfortable  dwellings ; 
and  then  you  find  yourself  amongst  ample 
streets,  stately  squares,  and  the  palaces  of 
the  great,  with  their  columns  and  their  sta- 
tues : and  if  then  you  turn  your  thoughts 
to  the  complex  varieties  of  modern  life,  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  humanity, 
may  you  not  see  the  same  thing  there ; how 
all  that  is  good,  and  merciful,  and  holy,  is  to 
be  traced  up  to  some  cathedral  truths,  at 
first  little  understood,  just  restraining  rude 
men  from  bloody  deeds,  and  then  gradually 
extending  into  daily  life,  being  woven  into 
our  familiar  thoughts,  and  shedding  light, 
and  security,  and  sanctity,  around  us  ? And, 
as  the  traveller’s  first  impulse,  when  he  rises 
in  the  morning  after  his  journey,  is  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  famous  building  which  must 
ever  be  the  thing  most  worthy  of  note  in  the 
city ; so,  in  your  travels,  would  you  not  look 
first  for  these  cathedral  truths,  and  delight 
to  recoonize  their  beneficent  influence  wher- 
ever  you  may  meet  with  anything  that  is 
good  in  man  ? 
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And  now,  reader,  I have  come  to  the  close 
of  this  Essay.  I do  not  assert  that  I have 
brought  forward  any  specific,  or  even  any 
new  remedy  of  a partial  nature,  for  the  evils 
I have  enumerated.  Indeed  I have  not 
feared  to  reiterate  hacknied  truths.  But  you 
may  be  sure,  that  if  you  do  not  find  your- 
self recurring  again  and  again  to  the  most 
ordinary  maxims,  you  do  not  draw  your  ob- 
servations from  real  life.  Oh,  if  we  could 
but  begin  by  believing  and  acting  upon  some 
of  the  veriest  common-places  ! But  it  is  with 
pain  and  grief  that  we  come  to  understand 
our  first  copy-book  sentences.  As  to  the 
facts,  too,  on  which  I have  grounded  my 
reasonings,  they  are  mostly  well  known,  or 
might  be  so  ; for  I have  been  content  to  fol- 
low other  men’s  steps,  too  glad,  if  by  so 
doing,  I might  assist  in  wearing  a pathway 
for  the  public  mind.  I am  well  aware  that  I 
have  left  untouched  many  matters  bearing 
closely  on  the  subject,  more  closely,  perhaps, 
some  of  my  readers  will  think,  than  the  topics 
I have  taken.  In  the  fields,  however,  of  poli- 
tics, and  political  economy,  there  are  many 
reapers : and  the  part  of  the  subject  which  I 
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have  chosen  seemed  to  me  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  considered  by  itself.  I know 
that  in  much  of  what  I have  said,  I have 
touched  with  an  unpractised  hand,  upon  mat- 
ters which  some  of  those  who  are  great  em- 
ployers of  labour  will  have  examined  and 
mastered  thoroughly.  Still,  let  them  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  one  thing  to  criticise,  and  ano- 
ther to  act.  Their  very  familiarity  with  the 
subject  may  render  them  dull  to  the  means 
of  doing  good  which  their  position  affords 
them.  We  pass  much  of  our  time  in  think- 
ing what  we  might  do  if  we  were  somewhat 
different  from  what  we  are;  and  the  duties 
appropriate  to  our  present  position  invite  our 
attention  in  vain. 

To  others  I may  say,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  pages,  perhaps,  that  will  exactly  point 
out  the  path  most  fitting  for  you  to  take ; 
still  I cannot  but  think  that  so  many  have 
been  indicated,  that  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  some  one  that  may  lead  to 
the  main  object,  if  your  heart  is  set  upon  it. 
If  you  throw  but  a mite  into  that  treasury  of 
good  will  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed,  you  do 


some- 
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thing  towards  relieving  one  of  the  great  bur- 
dens of  this  age,  possibly  of  all  ages ; you 
aid  in  cementin'!  together  the  various  orders 
of  the  state  ; you  are  one  of  those  who  anti- 
cipate revolutions  by  doing  some  little  part 
of  their  duty  towards  the  men  of  their  own 
time ; and,  if  you  want  any  reward  to  allure 
you  on,  you  will  find  it  in  the  increased  affec- 
tion towards  your  fellows  which  you  will  al- 
ways have,  when  you  have  endeavoured  to 
be  just  to  them. 

But  I would  wish  to  put  more  solemn 
considerations  before  you.  Ask  yourself,  if, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
times  and  countries,  you  think  that  the  pay- 
ment of  poor  rates,  of  itself,- fulfils  the  com- 
mand to  visit  the  sick,  clothe  the  naked,  and 
feed  the  hungry.  Depend  upon  it,  our  duties, 
however  they  may  be  varied  by  the  different 
circumstances  of  different  periods,  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  any  thing  that  the  state  demands 
of  us,  or  can  do  for  us.  We  have  each,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a circle  of  depen- 
dents. We  say  that  Kings  are  God’s  Vice- 
gerents upon  earth  : but  almost  every  human 
being  has  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life,  a 
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portion  of  the  happiness  of  those  around  him 
in  his  power,  which  might  make  him  tremble, 
if  he  did  but  see  it  in  all  its  fullness.  But  at 
any  rate,  the  relation  of  master  and  man  is  a 
matter  of  manifest  and  large  importance.  It 
pervades  all  societies,  and  affects  the  growth 
and  security  of  states  in  the  most  remarkable 
and  pregnant  manner ; it  requires  the  nicest 
care;  gives  exercise  to  the  highest  moral 
qualities;  has  a large  part  in  civil  life;  a 
larger  part  in  domestic  life ; and  our  conduct 
in  it  will  surely  be  no  mean  portion  of  the 
account  which  we  shall  have  to  render  in  the 
life  that  is  to  come. 
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ACCORDING  to  tables  of  which  Mr.  Grainger 
states  that  he  has  ascertained  the  general  accuracy, 
the  proportionate  numbers  among  the  working-classes  in 
the  Birmingham  district  at  present  receiving  education 
are  as  follows: — Out  of  a population  of  180,000  per- 
sons, 

10,902  or  6’05  per  cent,  attend  day  or  evening  schools 
only ; 

4,141  or  2-30  per  cent,  attend  both  day  or  evening 
and  Sunday-schools  ; 

12,616  or  7'01  per  cent,  attend  a Sunday-school  only ; 
making  a total  of 


27,659  or  15-36  per  cent,  of  the  population  attending 
schools  of  some  kind  or  other. 

Of  this  number — 

5,835  are  under  5 or  above  15  years  of  age;  leaving 
21,824  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15  attend- 
ing school  in  the  borough  of  Birmingham  at 
the  time  the  schools  were  visited. 

According  to  the  population  abstracts  of  1821  and 
1831,  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  consists  of  chil- 
dren between  these  ages.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
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of  the  45,000  between  the  ages  of  5 and  1 5 in  the  borough 
of  Birmingham — 

21,824  or  48'5  per  cent,  were  receiving  instruction  in 
day  and  Sunday-schools ; and 

23,176  or  51'5  per  cent,  were  not  found  receiving  in- 
struction in  either  day  or  Sunday-schools 
within  the  borough  of  Birmingham. 

(Grainger,  Evidence:  App.  Pt.  I.,  p./185,  1.  13.) 

In  the  Wolverhampton  district,  including  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Willenhall,  Bilston,  Wednesfield, 
Sedgley,  Darlaston,  and  also  in  the  towns  of  Dudley, 
Walsall,  Wednesbury,  and  Stourbridge,  though  there 
are  many  day-schools,  yet  the  chief  means  relied  on  for 
the  education  of  the  working  classes  are  Sunday-schools. 
In  the  Collegiate  Church  district  in  the  town  of  Wol- 
verhampton, containing  a population  of  from  16,000  to 
20,000  persons,  there  is  no  National  or  British  School. 
There  is  not  a single  school,  reading-room,  or  lending 
library  attached  to  any  of  the  manufactories,  foundries, 
or  other  works,  with  one  exception  near  Wednesbury ; 
there  are  no  evening-schools,  and  there  is  only  one  in- 
dustrial school  in  these  districts,  namely,  at  Wednesbury. 
It  is  stated  in  evidence  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  receive  no  education  at  all ; that  not  one  half 
of  them  go  even  to  the  Sunday-schools,  and  that  those 
who  do  go  to  these  schools  seldom  attend  them  with  re- 
gularity. Throughout  the  whole  of  these  districts,  the 
proportion  that  can  read  is  represented  as  being  un- 
usually small;  some  who  stated  that  they  could  read, 
when  examined,  were  found  unable  to  read  a word  ; 
and  out  of  41  witnesses  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
examined  at  Darlaston,  only  four  could  write  their  names. 
(Horne,  Report:  App.  Pt.  II.,  p.  Q 16,  ss.  182  etseg.) 

“ The  number  of  children  on  the  books  at  the  different 
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“ schools  in  Sheffield,  comprising  every  description  of 
“ schools,"  says  Mr.  Symons,  “ was  made  the  subject 
“ of  minute  and  accurate  inquiry  in  1838,  by  the  Rev. 
“ Thomas  Sutton,  the  vicar;  and  I have  reason  to  be- 
“ lieve  that  no  material  difference  has  taken  place  in 
“ the  amount  of  scholars  taught  at  the  ‘ common’  and 
“ * middling’  private  day-schools  since  Mr.  Sutton’s 
“ census  was  made.”  From  this  census  it  appears  that 
the  maximum  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  the 
different  day-schools,  including  the  infant-schools,  is 
800  ; but  on  a personal  examination  of  these  schools  by 
the  Sub-Commissioner,  he  states  that  a large  proportion, 
no  less  than  26-47  per  cent,  out  of  the  total  number  on 
the  books,  must  be  deducted  as  being  continually  absent. 
“ Assuming,”  therefore,  he  continues,  “ that  the  schools 
“ thus  estimated  are  a criterion  of  the  rest  (and  they  are 
“ certainly  superior),  the  number  who  attend  the  schools 
“ out  of  the  8000  on  the  books  is  only  5869.  Of  the 
“ number  present  at  the  schools  visited,  when  probably 
“ the  least  instructed  were  absent,  it  appears  that  45‘83 
“ per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  fairly,  and  that  63-43 
“ per  cent,  could  not  write  fairly.  Taking  this  as  an 
“ index  to  the  education  of  the  total  number  on  the 
“ books,  it  results  that,  of  the  whole  8000,  4333  only 
“ can  read  fairly,  and  2925  only  can  write  fairly,  or,  in 
“ other  terms,  have  attained  an  elemental  education." 

The  population  of  Sheffield  parish  is  computed  to  be 
123,000.  Of  this  number  it  is  assumed  that  at  least 
one-fifth  will  consist  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  thirteen.  There  will  be  therefore  24,600.  Of 
these  more  than  two-thirds  will  be  of  the  working  classes : 
at  least  16,500,  then,  of  these  classes  are  of  an  age  at 
which  they  ought  to  be  receiving  education  at  day- 
schools;  yet  little  more  than  one-third  of  this  number, 
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viz.  one  only  out  of  2'8  attend  day-schools.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  those  who  do 
not  attend  day-schools  can  read  or  write ; but  as  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  less  instructed  by  at  least  one-half, 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  out  of  the  total 
16,500  working  class  children,  not  above  6500  can  read 
fairly.  Among  the  older  youths  there  is  still  less  educa- 
tion, for  they  have  had  more  time  to  forget  the  little  they 
were  formerly  taught.  This  estimate  is  so  thoroughly 
corroborated  by  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  I have 
received,  that  I entertain  the  belief  that  two-thirds  of 
the  working  class  children  and  young  persons  are  grow- 
ing up  in  a state  of  ignorance,  and  are  unable  to  read. 
On  the  books  of  the  Sunday-schools  there  were  during 
the  last  year  2258,  of  which  the  average  attendance  was 
only  1708.  From  this  it  appears  that  24-40  per  cent, 
or  nearly  a quarter,  are  absent  of  the  whole  number  on 
the  books  of  the  Sunday-schools.  (Report : App.  Pt.  I. 
pp.  E 18  et  seq.  ss.  136. 138.  144-148.  150,  151.) 

In  the  returns  from  the  Warrington  district  it  is  stated 
that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  children  can  read;  but 
the  Sub-Commissioner  reports  that  of  this  number  nine- 
tenths  can  only  give  the  sound  of  a few  monosyllables ; 
that  they  have  just  acquired  so  much  knowledge  in  the 
Sunday-schools,  and  that  they  will  probably  attain  to 
little  more  during  their  lives.  (Austin,  Report:  App. 
Pt.  II.  p.  M 19,  ss.  125  ct  seq.) 

Report  on  the  Physicul  and  Moral  Condition  of  the 
Children  and  yoting  Persons  employed  in  Mines  and 
Manufactures. 
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Pickering's  Publications, 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  ST.  MATTHEW,  and  Part  of 

ST  MARK.  Translated  from  the  Original  Greek,  with  Notes.  By  Sir 
John  Cheek,  Knight,  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Edward  \I.  With  an 
Introduction,  by  James  Goodwin,  B.D.  Now  first  published,  in  8vo. 

7s.  0 d.  

THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES.  From  the  German  of  V.  A. 

Huber,  Professor  of  Western  Literature  at  Marburg.  Abridged  and  edited 
by  F.  \V.  Newman,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  at  Manchester 
New  College,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  In  3 vols.  8\o. 
with  5*2  Illustrations,  2l.  10s. 


HISTORY  OF  LETTER-WRITING,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Fifth  Century.  By  William  Roberts,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law.  One 
thick  Volume,  8vo.  18a. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  HAP- 
PINESS AND  HUMAN  DUTY,  by  George  Ramsay,  B.M.  Author  of 
an  Essay  ou  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  &c.  8vo.  14a. 


PRACTICAL  DISCOURSES  on  ai  l the  parts  and  OFFICES 
OF  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Hole.  New  Edition,  in  4 vols.  8vo.  21.  2m. 


TATHAM’S  (REV.  DR.)  HAMPTON  LECTURES  ; The  Chart 

and  Scale  of  Truth  ; a New  Edition,  corrected  from  the  Author’s  own  MSS. 
with  a Memoir  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfield,  M.A.  *2  vols. 
8vo.  U.  la. 


THE  ACCORDANCE  OF  RELIGION  WITH  NATURE.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Gabell,  M.A.  formerly  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo. 
0 a.  cloth. 


DR.  NOLAN'S  WARBURTONIAN  LECTURES  ON  THE 

CHRONOLOGICAL  PROPHECIES.  8vo.  cloth,  13a. 


DR.  NOLAN’S  LETTERS  on  the  Evangelical  Character  of  Christi- 

anity, 18mo.  4a.  6d.  cloth. 

“ Decidedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  that  have  issued  from  the 
press  for  some  years;  the  present  volume  is  intended  to  check  a widely 
spreading  bane,  which  is  silent  in  its  operation,  and  administered  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  superior  holiness  and  evangelical  sanctity.” — Christian 
Remembrancer. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS,  AND  ACTS  OF  THE 

APOSTLES,  in  one  thick  volume  fscap  8vo.  Ida.,  or  with  the  “ Illustra- 
tions,” in  2 vols.  11.  la. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE,  PRINCIPLE,  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  fscap.  8vo.  cloth  5». 
*.*  This  forms  a Supplement  lo  tho“  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels.’’ 


PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE,  by  the  Author  of 

“ Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.”  Second  Edition,  fscap  8vo.  Gj. 


DR.  DONNE’S  DEVOTIONS,  with  his  Life  hy  Izaak  Walton. 

Uniform  with  Herbert,  fscap.  8vo.  with  frontispiece,  Ca. 


177,  Piccadilly . 


OWEN  FELLTHAM’S  RESOLVES,  DIVINE,  MORAL,  AND 

POLITICAL,  fscap.  8vo.  cloth.  6a. 


FULLER’S  (THOMAS,  Author  of  “ The  Church  History,"  &c.) 
HOLY  AND  PROFANE  STATE,  fscap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

FULLER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY  WAR,  leap.  8vo.  cloth, 6s. 


FULLER’S  GOOD  THOUGHTS  IN  RAD  TIMES,  GOOD 
THOUGHTS  IN  WORSE  TIMES,  AND  MI  XT  CONTEMPLATIONS 
IN  BETTER  TIMES.  To  which  is  added,  his  Cause  and  Cuke  of  a 
Wounded  Conscience.  A new  edition,  iu  fscap.  8vo.  6». 

BISHOP  TAYLOR’S  RULE  AND  EXERCISE  OF  HOLY 

LIVING  AND  DYING.  2 vols.  fscap.  8vo.  10s.  A new  Edition. 

In  2 vols.  fscap.  8uo.  with  Portrait,  anil  View  of  Becierton  Church , price  10s. 

the  Works  of  george  Herbert.  Now  first  collected. 

The  Poems  contain  The  Temple;  (the  Synagogue,  by  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Harvey;)  the  Latin  Poems  of  Herbert;  and  two  Original  Poems,  never 
before  printed.  With  Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridck. 

The  Remains  contain  The  Priest  to  the  Temple,  Proverbs,  and  other  Prose 
Works,  including  many  pieces  never  before  printed,  with  his  Life  by  Izaar 
Walton,  and  also  that  by  his  first  biographer,  Barnabas  Oley. 

THE  LAWYER.  His  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life; 

after  the  manner  of  CKonGK  Herbert’s  Country  Parson.  By  the  late 
Edward  O'Bkibn.  In  foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN.  A New  Edition,  revised  and 

corrected,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hawkins.  lit  foolscap  8vo.  0#. 

This  Edition  contains  an  Introduction,  endeavouring  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  Author;  with  notices  of  the  various  learned  persons  to  whom 
the  book  has  been  attributed. 

SIBBES’S  SOUL’S  CONFLICT;  and  BRUISED  REED,  to 

which  is  added,  “ A Fountain  S baled,”  and  a “ Description  op 
Christ.*’  New  Editions,  fscap  8vo.  5*.  each. 

The  writings  of  Sibbes  were  much  admired  by  Izaak  Walton,  who  in  his 
last  Will,  says,  I give  to  my  son  Dr.  Sibbes*  A 'ouVh  Conflict , and  to  my 
daughter,  his  Bruised  Heed,  desiring  them  to  read  and  to  become  acquainted 
w ith  them.  In  another  place  Walton  says  : — 

“ Of  this  blest  man  let  this  just  praise  be  given, 

Heaven  was  in  him,  before  he  was  in  heaven.” 

BISHOP  ANDREWS’S  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS,  with  his  Ma- 
nual for  the  Sick,  translated  from  the  Original  Greek,  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Hall.  Fscap  8vo.  with  Portrait.  New  Edition,  5s. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Edited  by  Basil  Montagu.  Fscap  8vo.  5s. 

BACON’S  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  Edited  by  Basil 

Montaou.  Fscap  8vo.  5a. 

BACON’S  NOVUM  ORGANUM,  or  True  Suggestions  for  the  Inter- 

pretation  of  Nature,  fscap.  8vo.  5*. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  conformable  to  the  Text  of  Griesbach, 
, by  a Layman,  crown  8vo.  7s.  0 d. 


Pickering’s  Publications , 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Queen . 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER,  from  its 

Foundation  to  the  Present  Time;  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Knights 
in  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  by  the  late  G.  F.  Beltz, 
K.  H.,  Lancaster  Herald,  in  royal  8vo.  it.  10*. 


THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BACON,  Edited  by  Basil  Montagu, 

Esq.  In  17  vols.  8vo.  9 1.  18*.  Od. 

The  most  complete  edition  extant ; it  contains  translations  as  well  as  the 
original  of  the  Latin  Works,  and  is  illustrated  by  Portraits,  Views,  and  Fac- 
similes, with  a New  Life  of  Lord  Bacon  by  the  Editor. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  RHYTHMS,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Four- 

teenth Century.  By  Edwin  Guest,  esq.  M.A.  2 vols.  8vo.  ll.  4*. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHER’S  MANUAL;  being  an  Account  of  up- 
wards of  Fifty  Thousand  Rare,  Curious,  and  Useful  Books,  published  in  or 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  since  the  Invention  of  Printing,  with 
Bibliographical  and  Critical  Notices,  Collations,  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
have  been  sold  in  the  present  century.  By  YVilliam  Thomas  Lowndes. 
4 Vols.  8vo.  4/.  5s.  Large  Paper,  only  fifty  copies  printed,  8/.  10*. 


MALTHUS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Second  edition,  with 

an  Original  Memoir,  8vo.  14*. 

“ The  two  first  chapters  are  entirely  rewritten  ; and  a great  variety  of  fresh 
matter  is  every  where  introduced.  A most  interesting  addition  to  the  present 
volume  is  a Memoir  of  the  Author  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester." 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  130. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  TOWN  of  GRAVESEND,  and  of  the  PORT 

of  LONDON.  By  R.  P.  Cruden,  Plates  and  Cuts , royal  8vo.  1/.  8*. 


THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,  of  Norwich, 

Author  of  “Vulgar  Errors,”  “ Rcligio  Medici,”  &c.  Edited  by  Simon  Wil- 
kin, Esq.  In  4 vols.  8vo.  ll.  8s.  Large  Paper,  4/.  4*. 


VITAL  DYNAMICS  ; the  Hunterian  Oration  before  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  14th  February,  1840.  By  Joseph  Henry  Green,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  8vo.  5 8.  6d.  


A CONCISE  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  HIS- 

TORY OF  ENGLAND.  By  G.  R.  French,  Esq.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  ITALY  AND  THE  RHINELAND,  by  the 

Rev.  T.  H.  White,  M.A.  In  fscap  8vo.  7*.  6d. 


ORIGINAL  WORK  BY  JUNIUS.  A Letter  lo  an  Honourable 

Brigadier  General,  Commander  in  Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces  in  Canada, 
1760.  Edited  by  W.  N.  Simons,  foolscap  8vo.  4*. 

Fifth  edition,  foolscap  8»:o.  5s. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  Works  of  Taylor,  Hooker,  Barrow, 
South,  Latimer, Browne,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  by  BASIL  MONTAGU,  Esq! 

ESSAYS  AND  SELECTIONS,  by  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  foolscap 


177,  Piccadilly. 


KING  ALFRED,  a Poem,  by  John  Fitchett.  Edited  by  Robert 

IIoscok,  Esq.  In  0 vols.  8vo.  31.  3ar. 

SCENES  AND  SHADOWS  OF  DAYS  DEPARTED,  accompa- 
nied wilh  Poems  of  Youth,  and  some  other  Poems  of  Melancholy  and 
Fancy,  in  the  Journey  of  Life  from  Youth  to  Age,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lisle 
Bowles,  with  a Portrait,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


POEMS  AND  PSALMS,  by  Henry  Kino,  D D.  sometime  Lord 

Bishop  of  Chichester,  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Hannah.  Fscap.  8vo.  7s.  lid. 

BIDCOMBE  HILL;  with  Other  Rural  and  Descriptive  Poems. 

| By  Francis  Skurray,  B.D.  royal  12mo.  5s. 

A METRICAL  VERSION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

Composed  for  private  Meditation  or  public  Worship.  By  Francis  Scur- 
I ray,  B.D  12mo.  5s.  _____ 

I THE  SPIRITUAL  CREATION ; or  SOUL’S  NEW  BIRTH. 

A Poem  in  Seven  Books.  By  Mrs.  Martyn  Roberts.  Fscap.  8vo.  5s. 
— 

POEMS,  by  Henry  H.  Methuen,  Esq.  B.A.  Fscap.  3vo.  4s.  6 tl. 

THE  ABBOT  OF  MUCHELNAYE,  SONNETS,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Henry  Alford.  Foolscap  8vo.  4s.  Od. 

SACRED  HYMNS  FROM  THE  GERMAN,  with  a Translation. 

By  Frances  Elizabeth  Cox.  I8mo.  4s.  6 d. 

FAUST,  A TRAGEDY.  By  J.  W.  Goethe.  Part  II.  Translated 

into  English  Verse.  Foolscap  8vo.  Os. 

THE  DEFORMED,  JESSY  BELL,  and  Other  Poems.  By 

Mary  St.  Aubyn.  In  foolscap  8vo.  Os. 

THREE  POEMS: — I.  Elecisinia,  or  the  Soul’s  Progress.  II. 
Nimrod,  the  First  Tyrant.  III.  Sibylla  Anglic*.  By  Richard 
Trott  Fisher,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  In  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  10s.  cloth.  

A SONG  OF  FAITH,  DEVOUT  EXERCISES,  AND  SON- 

NETS. By  Sir  Aubrey  De  VEnK,  Bart.  In  foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  GRAY,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford. 

With  the  addition  of  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  others,  his 
Journal  kept  at  Rome,  Criticism  on  the  Statues,  Sculptures,  See,  hitherto 
unpublished . In  5 vols.  fscap.  8vo.  If.  5s. 

j REMINISCENCES  OF  GRAY,  by  the  Rev.  Norton  Nichols, 

together  with  Gray’s  Private  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Nichols,  never  be- 
fore printed.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  Forming  Vol.  5 of  the 
Works,  fscap.  8vo.  5s.  

POEMS  BY  JOHN  MOULTRIE,  Author  of  “My  Brother’s  Grave.” 

Second  edition,  with  frontispiece,  fscap  8vo.  Is. 

“ A small  volume  of  such  decided  excellence,  as  to  give  the  author  at  ohee 
i a distinguished  station  amongst  the  younger  poets  of  the  day.*’— Quarterly 
Review,  No.  117.  . 

I THE  DREAM  OF  LIFE,  LAYS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH, 

and  other  Poems.  By  John  Moultrie.  Fscap.  8vo.  7s. 


Pickering's  Publications, 


POEMS,  LONGER  AND  SHORTER,  by  Thomas  Burbidge,  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  fscap.  8vo.  7 g.  6d. 

CEPIIALUS  AND  PROCRIS,  and  OTHER  POEMS.  Edited 

by  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  fscap  8vo.  Gj. 

ZAREEFA,  a TALE,  and  Other  Poems.  By  the  Author  of4‘Ce- 
phalus  and  Procris,”  fscap.  8vo.  6*. 

POEMS  ; ORIGINAL  and  TRANSLATED,  by  J.  II.  Merivale, 

Esq.  now  first  collected  and  in  part  first  published,  3 vols.  fscap.  8vo.  1/.  It. 

THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF  SCHILLER,  of  the  Second  and  Third 

Periods,  with  some  Selections  from  those  of  earlier  date  By  John 
Herman  Merivale,  Esq.  Forming  VoL  III.  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  Poems. 
Fscap.  8vo.  7a.  

SANDBACH’S  (MRS.  HENRY  R.)  POEMS,  post  8vo.  cloth , 7*. 

“These  Poems  are  worthy  of  a daughter  of  Mr.  Rotcoe.” — Gentleman  a May. 

GIULIANO  DE  MEDICI.  A Drama  in  Five  Acts,  with  other 

Poems.  By  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sanobach.  In  post  Bvo.  Us. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST,  and  other  Poems. 

By  J.  T.  Mott,  Esq.  fscap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  VINCENT  BOURNE,  Latin 

ami  English.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  fscap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  MODERN  DUNCIAD,  Virgil  in  London,  and  other  Poems, 

by  George  Daniel.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 


CHAUCER’S  CANTERBURY  TALES,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Lan- 
guage and  Versification,  an  Introductory  Discourse,  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt.  5 vols.  crown  8vo.  with  a Portrait,  and  an  Engraving  of  the 
celebrated  Pilgrimage,  by  Stothard,  ‘if.  Pis.  fid. 

SURREY  AND  WYATT’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Original 

Memoirs  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  18s. 

DAVISON’S  POETICAL  RHAPSODY.  Edited  by  Sir  Harris 

Nicolas.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  If.  Is. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 

ander Dyce,  uniformly  printed  in  crown  8vo.  viz. 

GREENE,  2 vols.  21s.  PEELE,  3 vols.  II.  Its.  fid.  WEBSTER,  4 vols.  42s. 
The  third  \ ol.  of  Pekle  may  be  had  separate,  price  10s.  fid. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  POETRY  OF  FRANCE,  from 

the  lime  of  the  Troubadours  and  Trouv^res  to  the  Reign  of  Henri  Quatre,  by 
Louisa  Stuart  Costello.  Crown  8vo.  1/.  Is. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS,  from  the  Earl  of  Surrey 

to  Wordsworth,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  lGmo.  Gs. 

1HE  NAIIONAL  BANKRUPTCY,  and  Other  Poems.  By  T. 

B.  Browne,  of  Mellington,  fscap.  8vo.  5*. 

GEOLOGY,  a Poem.  By  John  Selby  Watson,  B.A.  fscap.  3vo.  5s. 


Iff,  Piccadilly. 


THE  VISION  AND  THE  CREED  OF  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN, 

newly  imprinted  from  a MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a Glossary,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  2 Vols.  fcap. 
8vo.  1/.  Is.  


SELECTION  FROM  THE  EARLY  BALLAD  POETRY  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  Richard  John  King,  B.A. 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

“ Ye  shall  fynde  enow,  both  grete  and  smale 
Of  Storiale  thing  that  toucheth  gentylnesse 
And  eke  moraiitie  and  holinesse."—  Chaucer, 


EARLY  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Edited,  with  Prefaces  and  Notes, 

by  Thomas  Wright.  4 vols.  16mo.  half  bound,  morocco,  1/. 

Containing— I.  The  Turnament  of  Tottenham.  The  Feest,  a Sequel  to  the 
same  Poem. — II.  The  Nntbrowne  Maid. — III.  The  Tale  of  the  Basin,  and 
that  of  the  Frere  and  the  Bov,  two  early  Ballads  of  Magic.— IV.  Songs  and 
Carols,  from  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  PROSE  ROMANCES.  Edited  by  W.  J. 

Thoms.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  If.  10s. 

‘‘The  ‘Waverley  Novels'  of  their  day." — Retrospective  Review . 


SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS,  in  one  pocket  volume,  beautifully 

printed  by  Corrall,  1/.  Iff.  With  38  Engravings  from  designs  by  Stothard,  See. 
2 1.  2 a.  A Few  Copies  printed  entirely  on  India  Paper,  4/.  4«. 


HOLBEIN’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE:  being  Fac- 
similes of  the  celebrated  ‘leones  Ilistoriarum  Veteris  Testament!, ’ with  90 
wood-cuts  beautifully  engraved.  Crown  8vo.  If.  Iff.  A few  copies  printed 
entirely  on  India  paper,  2f.  2s. 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  exhibited  in  fifty-five  elegant  Engravings 

on  Wood,  with  a Dissertation  on  the  several  Representations  of  that  Subject; 
more  particularly  on  those  attributed  to  Macahkr  and  Holbein,  by  Fran- 
cis Douce,  F.  S.  A.  8vo.  half-bound,  morocco,  1/.  Iff. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL,  by  the  Rf.v.  George 

Millers.  Third  edition,  royal  6vo.  with  eighteen  fine  plates,  If. 

Large  Paper,  imperial  8vo.  India  proofs,  2 f. 


THE  CYNOSURE,  a Literary  Album,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Carcanet, 

18rno.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

“ A pretty  little  volume,  with  a multitude  of  tasteful  selections  from  some 
two  hundred  authors." — Literary  Gazette. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHRONOLOGY  BY  A LADY,  with 

a Preface  by  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  Author  of  “Gleanings  in  Natural  His- 
tory,"  &c.  2s. 

“ An  admirable  little  Book  ‘ for  children,*  as  the  title  page  has  it,  but  by 
no  means  amiss  for  persons  of  all  ages." — Literary  Gazette. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT.  Fscap.  8vo.  5s. 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  REBELLION  OF  1569.  By  Sir  Cutii- 

bert  Sharp.  In  8vo.  with  plate,  and  wood-cute,  I i.  is. 


Pickering's  Publications, 


RELIQUIAE  ANTIQUE.  Scraps  from  Ancient  Manuscripts, 
illustrating  chiefly  Early  English  Literature,  by  Thomas  Wright,  and  J.  O. 
Hall i well,  Esqr*.  2 vols.  8vo.  2/. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BANBURY,  with  Historical  and  Antiquarian 

Notices.  By  Alfred  Bkksley.  26  Plate.  8vo.  1/.  5a. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  HARRIS  NICOLAS. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD  OF  THE 

J BRITISH  EMPIRE.  4 vols.  Imperial  4lo.  7t.  I7a.  6 d.  or  with  the  Plates 
heightened  with  Gold,  10/.  10a. 

i HISTORY  of  the  EARLDOMS  of  STRATHERN,  MONTEITH,  an.l  AIRTH, 
gvo.  12a. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  ADULTERINE  BASTARDY.  8vo.  It.  la. 

REPORT  OF  THE  L'ISLE  PEERAGE  CASE,  8vo.  1/.  la. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEVON  PEERAGE  CASE,  8vo.  12». 

ROLL  OF  ARMS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  III.  AND  EDWARD  III. 
gvo.  10a.  Gd.  4to.  1/.  la. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE,  and  Refutation  of  Pal 
grave,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  12a.  6 d. 

BISHOP  BECKINGTON’S  JOURNAL,  during  his  Embassy  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  Henry  VI.  and  a daughter  of  Count  Armagnac,  A.D.  1442. 
gvo.  10a.  Od. 


HOUSEHOLD  BOOKS,  viz.  The  EARL  of  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND'S, edited  by  the  late  Bishop  Percy: — The  PRIVY  PURSE  EX- 
PENSES of  ELIZABETH  of  YORK,  Queen  of  Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicolas:— The  PRIVY  PURSF.  EXPENSES  of  HENRY  VIII.  by 
Sir  Harris  NicoLAs:-Thc  PRIVY  PURSE  EXPENSES  of  the  PRIN- 
CESS MARY,  Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  afterwards  Queen  Mary, edited 
by  Sir  Frederic  Madden. 

*.*  A very  limited  number  of  copies  of  these  works  are  printed, 

8vo.  price  1/.  la.  each. 


FRANK  HOWARD’S  SCIENCF.  OF  DRAWING,  being  a pro- 

gressive Series  of  the  Characteristic  Forms  of  Nature. 

Part  I.  Treks.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III.  The  Hum  an  Figure,  each 
containing  16  plates,  4a.  each. 


BOOK  OF  THE  GREAT  SEA-DRAGONS,  Ichthyosauri  and 

Plesiosauri.  Extinct  Monsters  of  the  Ancient  Earth,  with  thirty  plates, 
copied  from  the  Author’s  collections  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  by 
Thomas  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Imperial  folio.  If.  10*. 


THE  LOST  ANGEL,  and  the  History  of  the  Old  Adamites 

found  written  on  the  Pillars  of  Seth,  a Poem,  by  Thomas  Hawkins,  Esq. 
4to.  cloth , 6*. 


A CENTENARY  OF  SONNETS,  addressed  to  Her  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  By  Thomas  Hawkins,  Esq.  Square 
12ino.  10*.  0d. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL,  from  its  Foundation 

by  Edward  VI.  With  an  Account  of  the  Plan  of  Education  and  internal 
Economy  of  the  Institution,  and  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Blues;  preceded  by  a 
Narrative  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Suppression  of  the  Convent  of  the  Grey 
Friars  in  London,  by  the  Rev.  William  Trollope,  M.  A.  4to.  with  ten 
Plates,  3 /.  3s. 


ETRURIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

HYPOG-AEI;  OR,  THE  SEPULCHRAL  CAVERNS  OF  TAR- 

QUINIA,  the  Capital  of  Ancient  Etruria.  By  the  late  Jambs  Byiies,  Esq. 
nearly  forty  years  Antiquarian  resident  at  Rome,  prior  to  1790.  Edited  by 
Frank  Howard.  Five  Parts,  Columbier  folio,  51.  5s. 


MR.  SHAW’S  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS. 
ILLUMINATED  ORNAMENTS,  selected  from  MSS.  and  early 

printed  books  of  the  Middle  Ages,  carefully  coloured  from  the  originals, 
with  Descriptions  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  4to.  half-bound  morocco, 
51.  5s.  The  same,  highly  finished  with  opaque  colour,  and  heightened  with 
gold,  imperial  4to.  10/.  10s. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  FURNITURE,  drawn  from  existing 

Authorities,  with  Descriptions  by  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  K.  H. 
LL.  D.  and  F.  S.  A.  4to.  printed  on  tinted  paper,  2 /.2a.,  or  partly  coloured, 
4to.  half-bd.  morocco,  4/.  4a.,  proofs  on  India  paper,  imperial  4to.  8/.  6«.,  or 
accurately  coloured  after  the  originals,  imperial  4to.  10/.  10s. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  DETAILS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHI- 

TECTURE, 4to.  3/.  3a.  Imperial  4to.  on  India  paper,  0/.  6s. 

“ The  great  accuracy  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  pencil  stamps  the  highest  value  upon 
this  work/*- — Gentleman' a Magazine , April  1,  1835. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  ORNAMENT.  4to.  1L  10s.  Large  Paper, 

Imperial  4to.  3/. 

DRESSES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

from  the  Seventh  to  the  Seventeenth  centuries.  2 vols.  Imperial  8vo.  7/.  7s. 

A few  Copies  printed  on  Large  Paper,  with  the  Plates  more  highly 
finished,  and  heightened  with  gold,  18/. 

ALPHABETS,  NUMERALS,  AND  DEVICES  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES.  Parts  I.  to  VII. 

This  Work  is  published  in  Monthly  Numbers,  each  containing  Four 
Plates,  Imperial  8vo.  2a.  (Jr/.;  or  in  Imperial  4to.  the  Plates  more  highly 
finished  and  heightened  with  gold,  5a.  each. 


A SERIES  OF  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES,  from  the  Reign  of 

Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  with  occasional  Examples  of  later  date. 
Drawn  ami  Engraved  by  J.  G.  and  L.  A.  B.  Waller.  Parts  I.  to  XIV.  demy 
folio,  Ga.  Large  paper,  8a.  each  Part. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE,  by  his  Grandson  Cresacre 
More,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  8vo.  with  a Portrait,  Ms. 


PHILOMORUS.  A Brief  Examination  of  the  Latin  Poems  of  Sir 

Thomas  More.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mars  den.  In  foolscap  8vo.  3s.  Od. 


Pickering's  Publications , 


Italian  Classics. 

BOJAHDO  ED  ARIOSTO  Orlando  Innamorato  e Furioso,  with  an 

Introductory  Essay,  Original  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  in  English,  by 
Antonio  Pamzzi.  9 vols.  crown  8vo.  5/.  8#. 

BOCCACCIO  1L  DEC  AM  EllONE,  con  un  Discorso  Critico,  da 

Ugo  Foscolo.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  1/.  11*.  Gd.  with  Ten  Km: ravings  from  De- 
signs by  Stothard,  2/.  1*2*.  Gd.  Large  paper,  with  proof  Plates,  41.  14*.  Gd. 
*%m  A very  few  copies  printed  entirely  on  India  paper,  6/.  Ifl*.  Gd. 

DISCORSO  SUR  LA  DIVINA  COMMED1A  D1  DANTE,  da 

Uco  Foscolo.  Crown  8vo.  12*.  Large  Paper,  18*. 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  ISAAC  PRESTON  CORY,  ESQ. 
ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS  of  tlie  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  Egyptian, 

and  other  Writers,  Greek  and  English,  w ith  an  Introductory  Dissertation,  8vo. 
second  edition,  1/.  1*. 

METAPHYSICAL  INQUIRY  into  the  Method,  Objects,  and  Results, 

of  Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy.  12mo.  5*.  Gd. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ANCIENT  HIS- 
TORY OF  EGYPT:— MYTHOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  into  the  Recondite 
Theology  of  the  Heathens.  Fscap.  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  ACCOUNTS  : Mercantile,  Pri- 

vate, Solicitors,  Executors,  Ac.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  9*.  Gd. 

TREATISE  ON  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNTS,  exhibiting  the  manner 

in  which  the  method  of  Double  Entry  may  be  applied  to  the  Accounts  of 
Government.  Svo.  8*. 


HIEROGLYPHICS  OF  HORAPOLLO  NILOUS,  Greek  and 

English,  by  A.T.  Cory,  Esq.  80  cuts  and  4 Plates  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics, 
post  Svo.  cloth,  7 s.  Gd. 


A MANUAL  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  MYTHOLOGY,  containing 

a popular  account  of  the  two  Eddas,  and  the  religion  of  Odin,  illustrated  by 
translations  from  Oehlenschlagcr’s  Danish  Poem,  the  Gods  of  the  North,  by 
G.  Pioott,  Esq.  Crown  8vo.  1*2*. 


A G RAMMAR  of  the  ICELANDIC  or  OLD  NORSE  TONGUE, 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Erasmus  Rask,  by  George  Webb  Dasknt, 
M.A.  8vo.  7*.  Gd.  


ESSAYS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  INTERVALS  OF  BUSINESS. 

In  foolscap  Svo.  Third  Edition,  5s. 

“This  is  a wise  and  thoughtful  little  book:  the  production  of  a man  of 
sense  and  virtue.” — Examiner. 


KING  HENRY  THE  SECOND.  An  Historical  Drama.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Essays  written  during  Intervals  of  Business.’*  Fscap.  Svo.  6*. 


CATHARINE  DOUGLAS,  a Tragedy,  by  the  Author  of  11  King 

Henry  the  Second.”  Fscap.  Svo.  5*. 


THE  TABLE  TALKER;  or,  BRIEF  ESSAYS  ON  SOCIETY 

AND  LITERATURE.  Collected  from  the  “ Table  Talk”  of  the  Morning 
Post,  and  Revised  by  the  Author.  2 vols.  fscap.  Svo.  1*2*. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  WORKS. 

The  ANGLO-SAXON  POEMS  of  BEOWULF,  the  TRAVELLERS’ SONG, 
and  THE  BATTLE  of  FINNES-BURH.  Edited,  with  an  Historical  Pre- 
face,by  John  M.  Kemrle,  E&q.  M .A. of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  second 
edition,  foolscap  8vo.  15*. 

BEOWULF,  an  English  Translation,  with  a copious  Glossary,  by  John  M. 
Kemble,  Esq.  fscap.  Svo.  15*. 

KING  ALFRED’S  ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  of  Boethius’s  Consolation  of 
Philosophy,  with  an  English  Translation  by  Cardale.  Svo.  1/.  5*.  Large 
paper , 2/.  2*. 

KING  ALFRED’S  ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  of  the  Metres  of  Boethius, 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Fox.  Svo.  12*. 

KING  ALFRED’S  WILL,  Saxon  and  English,  with  a Preface  and  Notes. 
Svo.  5*. 

MENOLOGIUM;  or  the  Poetical  Calendar  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  with  an  En- 
glish Translation  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fox.  8vo.  6*.  Large 
paper , 12*. 

BRITANNIA  SAXONICA;  a Map  of  Britain  during  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  by 
G.  W.  Collen,  Esq.  4lo.  12*. 

RUDIMENTS  of  the  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE:  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  Svo.  6s. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS:  being  some  Account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Orchestra.  With  Remarks  on  the  Church  Music  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Francis  Deiderich  Wackerbarth,  A.B.  In  Svo.  price  5*. 

COUP  D'CEIL  sur  la  Progris  et  sur  l’etat  actuel  de  la  Lilterature  Anglo- 
Saxonne  en  Angleterre,  par  M.  Thomas  Wright.  Royal  Svo.  3*.  Gd. 

MICHEL,  BIBLIOTHECA  ANGLO-SAXONICA,  containing  an  accurate 
Catalogue  of  all  Works  published  in  Anglo-Saxon,  with  an  Introductory 
Letter,  by  J.  M.  Kemble,  Esq.  (only  100  copies  printed),  royal  Svo.  15*. 
Paris,  1S37. 

ELSTOB’S  ANGLO-SAXON  HOMILY,  on  St.  Gregory’s  Day,  with  an 
English  Translation,  a New  Edition,  Svo.  6*. 

CODEX  EXONIENS1S.  A Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  from  a MS. 
in  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation and  Notes,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  Royal  Svo.  1/. 

CUED  MON’S  METRICAL  PARAPHRASE  OF  PARTS  OF  THE  HOLY 
SCRIPTURES,  in  Anglo-Saxon;  with  an  English  Translation,  Notes,  and 
a Verbal  Index,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  Royal  Svo.  1/.  1*. 

THE  POETICAL  ROMANCES  OF  TRISTAN,  in  French,  in 

Anglo-Norman,  and  in  Greer.  Composed  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries.  Edited  by  Francisqub  Michel.  In  2 vols.  fcap.  8vo.  1/.  10*. 

CHARLEMAGNE’S  TRAVELS  to  Constantinople  and  Jeru- 
salem, a Norman-French  Poem  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  now  first  printed 
from  the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Edited  by  Francisque 
Michel,  foolscap  Svo.  10*.  Gd. 

CONQUEST  OF  IRELAND  ; an  early  Anglo-Norman  Metrical 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  from  a MS.  at  Lambeth,  edited  by  Fran- 
cisque Michel.  Foolscap  8vo.  10*.  Gd. 

MAGNI  ROTULl  SCACCARII  NORMANNIiE  SUB  REGI- 

BUS ANGLI/E;  opera  Tho.M/E  Stapleton.  Vol  I.  royal  8vo.  10*. 

MASTER  WACE  HIS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  NORMAN  CON- 
QUEST, FROM  THE  ROMAN  DE  ROU.  By  Edgar  Taylor,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  with  wood-cuts  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  &c. ; and  a Map  of  Ancient 
Normandy.  Svo.  1/.  8*. 

The  Plates  separately,  accurately  coloured  after  the  originals,  Svo. 
only  twenty-five  copies  printed,  1/.  1*. 


Pickering's  Publications , 


PICKERING’S  DIAMOND  CLASSICS,  beautifully  printed,  the 

smallest  editions  ever  published. 

GREEK. 


Novum  Testa  mentum  Graecum,  with 
a beautiful  frontispiece  of  Da  Vin- 
ci’s Last  Supper,  engraved  by  Wor- 
thington, 48ino.  5s. 

The  first  specimen  of  a Greek 
Testament  executed  in  diamond 


Horatius,  48mo.  cloth  boards,  4s 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  et  Propertius, 
48mo.  4s. 


Dante,  2 vols.  4Smo.  8s. 
Tasso,  2 vols.  48ino.  6s. 


type,  cast  expressly  for  this  edi- 
tion. 

Homeri  I lias  kt  Odyssea,  portrait, 
2 vols.  48mo.  Os. 

A few  copies  taken  off  on  Large 
Paper,  2 vols.  32mo.  12s. 

LATIN. 

Terentius,  4$mo.  cloth  boards,  4s. 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  &c.  48iiio.  cloth 
boards,  4s. 

ITALIAN. 

I Petrarca,  48mo.  4s. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare,  with  38  Engraving s 
after  Stothard,  <£c.  0 vols.  48mo. 
1/.  10s. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  48mo.  4s 


Walton  and  Cotton’s  Complete 
Anoler,  with  cute,  48ino.  4s. 
Walton's  Lives  op  Donne.Wotton, 
Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Sander- 
son, portraits,  48ino.  4s. 


HOMERI  ILIAS  GR^CE,  Litera  Digamma  restituta  ad  metri 

legis  redegit  et  Notatione  brevi  illustravit,  Thomas  Shaw  Brandreth.  In 
2 volumes  8vo.  1/.  Is.  cloth. 

A DISSERTATION  on  the  METRE  of  HOMER.  By  Thomas 

Shaw  Brandreth,  8vo.  6s. 


LUCRETIUS,  ex  recensione  et  cum  Notis Creech  et  Bentleii.  8vo.  125. 
JUVENAL  ET  PERSIU8,  ex  recensione  et  cum  Notis  Ruperti  et 

Koenig.  8vo.  new  edition,  boards,  14s. 

VIRGILI1  OPERA.  Fscap.  8 vo.  uniform  with  the  Aldine  Poets , 65. 


THE  ACHARNIANS,  KNIGHTS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ARIS- 

TOPHANES, translated  from  the  Greek,  4to.  18s. 


THE  ODES  OF  HORACE,  Translated  by  J.Scriven,  fscap.  8vo.5s. 
JOHNSON  AND  WALKER’S  DICTIONARY  Combined,  by 

R.  S.  Jameson,  Esq.  fourth  Edition,  8vo.  Pis. 


A GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HERALDRY,  by  James  A. 

Montagu,  Esq.  In  4to.  with  numerous  wood  cuts.  18s. 


MR.  WILLEMENT’S  HERALDIC  WORKS. 

REGAL  HERALDRY.  4to.  2 1.  2s. 

HERALDIC  NOTICES  OF  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL.  4to.  11.5s. 
ROLL  OF  ARMS  RICHARD  II.  4to.  14s. 

ACCOUNT  of  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHAPEL  WINDSOR.  4to.  10s 


TEMPLE  WINDOW.  A coloured  representation  of  the  Principal  Stained 
Glass  Window  of  the  Temple  Church,  London.  Executed  by  Thomas 
Willemknt,  F.S.A.  Large  Folio,  1/.  Is. 
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THE  TEMPLE  CHURCII,  an  Account  of  its  Restoration  and  Re- 

pairs, by  William  Burge,  Esq.  8vo.  3s.  Od. 


A TREATISE  ON  THE  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  PLEASURE 
AND  DELIGHT  IN  THE  HUMAN  MIND.  By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Wat- 
kins.  Fust  8vo.  9s. 


SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

I.  Philosophical  Theories  and  Philosophical  Experience.  By  a Pariah. 
Foolscap  octavo,  3s.  6d. 

II.  The  Connection  Between  Physiology  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

By  John  Barlow,  M.A.  Cuts,  fscap.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

III.  On  Man’s  Power  over  Himself  to  prevent  or  control  Insanity,  by 

the  Rev.  John  Barlow,  M.A.  Fscap.  8vo.  3s.  Od. 

IV.  An  Introduction  to  Praciical  Organic  Chemistry,  with  References 

to  the  Works  of  Davy,  Braude,  Liebig,  &c.  Fscap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

V.  A Brief  View  of  Greek  Philosophy,  up  to  the  Age  of  Pericles. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL,  CHEMICAL,  AND  PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL AGENCIES  OF  CALORIC  in  the  Operations  of  Nature  and 
Light,  including  its  relations  to  Electricity,  by  S.  L.  Metcalfe,  M.D.  2 vols. 
8vo  1/.  15*.  


THE  FUTURE  STATES,  their  Evidences  and  Nature,  considered 

on  Principles  Physical,  Moral,  and  Scriptural  ; with  the  Design  of  showing 
the  Value  of  the  Gospel  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Reginald  Courtenay, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Thornton  Watlass,  Yorkshire.  10*.  Od. 


<Hllork3  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

CHAUCER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris 

Nicolas.  6 vols.  fscap.  8vo. 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  and  of  the  Translators 

and  Editions  thereof.  By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Anderson.  2 vols.  8vo. 


THE  ANCIENT  LITURGY  of  (he  CHURCII  of  ENGLAND, 

according  to  the  nses  of  Sarum,  Bangor,  York,  and  Hereford,  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  with  the  present  Roman  Liturgy.  By  William  Mas- 
kell,  Priest  in  tile  Diocese  of  Sarum,  8vo.  Nearly  ready. 

THE  WHITE  LADY  AND  UNDINE.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 

man Illustrated  with  Numerous  Wood  Cuts.  Fscap.  8vo. 

INCIDENTS  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  IN  BRITAIN. 

Fscap.  8vo. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND,  taken 

from  the  Contemporary  Pulpit.  By  the  Rev.  John  Oliver  Willvams 
Haweis,  M.A.  Fscap.  8vo. 
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